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For OCTOBER, 1787. | 








Yranfafions of the American Philofophical Society, held at Phi- 
ladelphia, for promoting ufeful Knowledge. Vol. Il. tos 
185. in Boards. Dilly. | 


E have long fince ceafed to regard America as a hoflile 
country ; and, at any period, fcience and art fhouid 
claim the protection of neutrality. But, though we receive 
Tros Rutiafve, with equal regard, we are fill at war with the 
dunces of every nation. America cannot be exempted from 
them; and, even in her Philofophical Society, perhaps like 
every other fociety of the fame kind, we find fome who have 
no great claim to our refpect. We fhall, however, impartially 
aflign to each his due proportion of fame, and carefully avoid 
being influenced by any confideration bat the real merit of 
the papers, 

The firft volume of thefe Tranfactions was noticed in our ri 
thirty-fourth Volume, p. 241. It was publithed at a time 
when we could hail our Trantatlantic countrymen as brethren, 
before fatal difcord cut the knot which could not eafily have 
been untied. We are ftill brethren in our language, nearly 
conneéted in our general fentiments, and, fo far as regards 
the prefent work, united in our purfuits. As philofophers, 
we look with eager expectation towards the new continent, 
that untried field, where nature has referved her ftores for a 
cautious enquirer; thofe fecret treafures, which wall adorn 
{cience, and aflitt mankind in its moments of diftrefs. We 
have already endeavoured to excite the induftry and attention | 
of obfervers, by pointing out how much remains to be done 
in that way, and by hinting, that at prefent the inhabitants 
of that continent might be more ufefuily employed in accu. 
mulating faéts than in conftructing fyftems. 

In the article juft referred to, we explained the objeé&t and 
defign of the American Society ; fo that we fhall now examine 
each Number in its order, except where the title gives all the 
information that we could furnifh after reading the article. 
Vou, LXIV. O&. 1787. R No. f, 
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No. I A Letter from Dr. B. Franklin, to Dr. Ingenhaufz, 
Phyfician to the Emperor, at Vienna, on the Seales and Cure 
of Smokey Chimneys.—The venerable prejident takes the 
lead, and employs thofe talents which contributed to diffever 
two empires, in directing ua how to prevent chimneys from 
{moaking. In all his undertakings he fucceeds well; and, if 
we do not give a particular account of this paper, it is becaufe 
bis obfervations depend much on diagrams, and cannot be eafi! y 
abridged. He points out the feveral caufes with great preci- 
fion and ingenuity ; and, though much of the matter is not 
original, we do not recollect that it has ever been fo advan- 
tageoufly detailed. We muft itep out of our way to notice 
the following article. 

No. XXIX. Letter concerning chimneys, by Dr. Rufton. 

Say fhall my little boat attendant fail, 
Purfue the triumph, and partake the gale? 

Dr. Ruiton, we find, lived at different places in England, 
and—cured {moaky chimneys in each. 

No. Il. Explanation of an Optical Deception, by Mr. 
Rittenhoufe.— This Number relates to the appearances which 
are fometimes obferved in looking through a double micro- 
{cope, where the raifed parts appear deprefled, and the con- 
trary. The author thinks it proceeds from the inverfion of 
the obje&, which gives an apparent difference of direction in 
the rays of light: it is pretty clear, that when the object is 
viewed by reflected light, the decepticn difappears. 

No. II. Defcription of the White Mountains in New- 
Hampfhire, by the Rev. Mr. Jeremy Belknap.—'This defcrip- 
tion is interefting: thefe mountains are nine thoufand feet 
above the level of the fea: their white colour depends on fnow 
and ice, with which the ravines are filled, except during the 
three fummer months; and we fufpect, from the defcription, 
that they are volcanic. 

No. IV. Defcription of a remarkable Rock and Cafcade, 
near the weftern Side of the Youghiogeny River, by Tho, 
Hutchins, Efg. 

No. V. Letter to Mr. Nairne, of London, from Dr. Frank- 
lin, propofing a {lowly fenfible Hygrometer for certain Pur- 
poies.—Dr, Franklin propofes a flowly fenfible hygrometer, 
to afcertain the comparative moifture of different places. The 
cover of his mahogany box, which held artificial meararts, 
and was fit for it at London and Paris, was too {mallin Ame- 
rica. The magnets might be moved by fhaking in the former 
places, a and quite filled the box in the basins. The air of 
America muft, therefore, be drier than that of the old con- 

tinent. 
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No. Vi. Defcription of a new Stove for burning of Pitcoal, 
and confuming all it’s Smoke, by Dr. Franklin. —This ar- 
ticle muft be unintelligible without numerous figures. The 
object of the contrivance is to make the {moak cefcend through 
the hot coals. | 

No. VII. A Theory of Lightning and Thunder Storms, 
by Andrew Oliver, Eiq.—Mr. Oliver’s opinion of the caufe 
of lightning, &c. is fenfible and rational, though we think 
not fo diltant from the opinions of former philofophe crs. as he 
apprehends, He affumes a principle that. may be readily al- 
jowed, that the electric capacity of air containing vapour in 
folution is increafed by heat, and fuppofes the great refervoir 
of thunder to be a ftratum of air, either in a pofitive ora ne- 
gative ftate of electricity, preciic fely in the fituation of thofe 
pla tes of air which were excited by mefiieurs Wilkie and 
fapinus. In this way he avoids the difficulty of a few thunder- 
clouds containing fo large a quantity of electrical fluid as ap- 
pears to be fometimes difcharged ; and he believes that the 
difcharges often occur from cloud to cloud rather than be- 
tween thefe and the earth. The author explains his opinion 
in different views, and fupports it with juft reafoning and 
well- directed facts, 

No. VIII. ‘Theory of Water-Spouts, by Andrew Oliver, 
Eiq.—In this paper he is not equally fuccefsful. He fuppofes 
that, in the water-fpout, the fea is conftantly fucked up into 
the clouds ; and he explains this appearance, from a partial 
vacuum Mp: formed in the direction of the fpout. The 
cau‘e of this vacuum, or a degree of rarefaCtion approaching 
to it, lie has not explained very fatisfactorily ; nor has he 
fhown that it really exiits. If we allow all his pofitions, a 
water-fpout, with the ufual progreflive appearances, could not 
be the confequence from the known laws of hydroftatics. 

No. AL. Conjectures concerning Wind and Water Spouts, 
Tornados and Hurricanes: By Dr. Jobn Perkins.—Dr. Per- 
kins, in this article, differs ci in opinion from Mr, Oli- 
ver; he thinks that, in water-fpouts, the water always de- 
fcends, Perhaps both are right ; for, if we recollect accurately, 
in Dr. Franklin’s firft volume on eleétricity, &c. many phe- 
nomena of this kind are examined, and there appear to be 
both afcending and defcending fpouts. At leaft this was the 
opinion we formed at their publication ; and we concluded 
that they depended on di frerent ftates of the air, as it was 
pofitively or negatively electrified. ‘The water-fpont which 
was obferved at Topfham, is quoted by both thefe authors, 
and confidered by the cne as an afcending fpout, and by the 
other as a defcending one. The author, as he deferibes it in 
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the Philofophical TranfaCtions, undoubtedly thought it a de- 
fcending one; though Dr. Perkins very acutely remarks that, 
in his fioure, he bas drawn the fpout as rebounding from the 
bottom of the boat, which he ought to have accounted for, 
on the fuppofition of its being an afcending one. It may be 
remarked alfo, that he mentions no bodies being raifed except 
on one end, which may very well happen in the inftances re- 
ferred to, by deprefiing the other; and, through the whole 
account, the generally received opinion of fpouts feems much 
to have influenced his obfervations. ‘This author fcarcely 
makes any fatisfactory advances in the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon ; and indeed it would be ufelefs to attempt it till the 
facts are better afcertained. If it be concluded to be a de- 
{cending fpout, all that e required will be to explain how a 
partial cloud, replete with vapours in an eledtrical ttate, fhould 
at once be deprived of < ele sstethy > ; for then the vapours 
will condenfe and fali down with phenomena fimilar to a 
water-fpout, from that part of the cloud where the greatef 
weight of water is accumulated. In afcending fpouts, the dif- 
ficulty will be greater ; for in thefe there is certainly an active 
power in the air, which operatesin producing gyrations. 

Dr. Perkins’ obfervations in explaining hurricanes, are con- 
nefted with thofe which relate to water-fpouts: they depend 
on a principle which will fearcely be admitted, that air in the 
higher regions is fpecifically heavier from its celdnefs: it 
would be fo, if it were not expanded from the removal of pref- 
fure. Hurricanes are ce stainly connected with a deftrudtion 
of the equilibrium in the atmofphere, whofe effects, from 
fome unknown caufes, are not immediately felt; for the fame 
circumitances which commonly produce winds when they 
are followed by a calm, always end in a tornado. But all 
thefe fubjects we fhall probably refume very foon. 

No, 1X. Experiments on Eva aporation, and Metecrological 
Chfervations made at Bradfield in New-England, by the 
Rev. Samuel Williams, A. M.—The experiments feem to have 
been made with great accuracy, and are chiefly fubfervient ta 
meteorological obfervations. ‘They are defigned to afcertain 
the quantity of fluids evaporated in different fituations, and 
are fufficiently correct for the purpofes of comparifon, except 
in thofe inftances which relate to the evaporation from ve- 
getables. Many circumftances which the author has omitted, 
fhould be attended to in thefe Experiments: we can now only 
mention the conclufions.. When the water is funk in a tube, 
from evaporation, this procefs goes on more flowly, becaufe 
the furface 1s fheltered from winds, and fometimes from the 
fun. When rivers are low the effe@t is the tame; and the 
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author afcertains, by experiment, the corre€tion to be made. 
On nine inches furface, in feven days, the difference was 
-35ths of an inch. ‘The evaporation irom the furface of the 
earth appeared to be about one-third lefs than from water ; 
but this muft be influenced by circumttances not mentioned by 
the author, The meteorolcgical ob{ervations are facts which 
we receive with great pleafure from the new continent, If the 
fituation of the thermometers were fuch as not to be affected 
by the reflection of the fun from neighbouring buildings, the 
heat is very coniiderable, and the cold is very great. In the 
year 1772, the range of the thermometer was from 963 to 3° 
In England, it feldom differs fo much as from $2 to 18 ; ; 
commonly from 80 to 28. ‘The barometer was equally va- 
rious, from 30.5 to 28.2. The mean heat of April, from 
which the annual temperature may, according to Mr. Kirwan’s 
rule, be pretty well afcertained, is 52°, or more correély 
perhaps about 50°. 

The hurricane is defcribed correctly ; it was not preceded 
by acalm, but the winds were evideutly too moderate to reftore 
the deficient equilibrium, in confequence of many previous 
hot days. Its firit effe&t was clearly a depreffing wind, from 
whence air diverged, almoit in the fame monient, in many dif- 
ferent direGlions, with inexpreflible violence 

No. X. A Letter from J. Madifon, Efg. to D. Rittenhoufe, 
Efq. containing Meteorological Obfervations.x—This Letter 
coniifts of meteorological obfervations, from William and Mary 
College in Virginia, and they feem to be very corect. Our 
author’s remarks on the barometer we fhall tran{cribe, 

‘ Some fingular circumftances too attending the barometer I 
thought deferved to be particularly noted, which could not have 
been done had the firlt idea been adopted. For the obfervations 
upon the barometer not only fhew us the different fates of the 
atmofphere, but, perhaps, may throw farther loght upon the 
true caufe of the aurora borealis. The fact is, that a fall of 
the barometer always fucceeds tha: phenomenon. ‘Tae fre- 
quency of its appearance lately, gave me an opportunity of 
obferving this efect at different ues. # hi is for fore time 
been fuppofed (after Dr. Franklin had £ 2 given rife ta the 
opinion) to be an electrical apvearance ; ee if think he levity 
of the atmosphere, as a by the barometer, adds great 
weight to that fuppoitiion: ince it 1s well known to every elec- 
triclan, that a rarefaction of the air, in our expenments, will 
always produce fimilar ap 
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was oblervable, that a change of weather, to wet, generally 
fucceecded; but as thts cffed was not fo coniiant, it was not 
much attended to, Put the barometer, by thewing that the 
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atmofphere is actually lighter, and of confequence more rarefied, 
at the time of fuch a appearances than at others, evinces at icait 
that itis in a ftate the moft likely to exhibit them; it is to be 

obferved alfo, that the greateit fall of the barometer is not prior 
to, but always facceeds this appearance; fhewing that the rarc- 
faction firit begins In the upper parts of the at ‘mofphere. . 

‘It is remarkable that the range of the barometer was not 
more than one inch and a tenth throughout the whole year ; 
nor do I remember ever to have feena greater difference at any 
time not included in the journal; whilit we fee in otber coun. 
tries, the atmofphere u ndergoing changes fo great as to effeéta 
difference of three cr four inches. Whence is it then that we are 
expofed to more violent tlorms of wind and rain? Perhaps indeed 
the changes here, though not fo great, may be more fudden, of 
which fome remarkable inflances m: ry be feen in the j Journ al.’ 

We have particularly poinied out this fact that it t may en- 
gace attention; but we muit remark, that the obferyation is 
not very frongly fupported 3 in the Journal | before us. In one 
inflance only did the barometer fall: in one, it was nearly 
Rationary ; and in another, if there was any alteration, it 
was Cn the contrary fide... Where thet mercury fell, however, 
the fall was confiderable, particularly in 2 country where its 
range ‘is fo fmall. ‘The thermometer cng ge: to have a very 
finall range; but, within thofe limits, it was very variable, 
Jt was always between 32 and §8, if 27, which cnly occurs 
once, and in fulpicious cirent nitances, be, as we fufpedt, in- 
tended for 37. -At all events, the difference is not great ; 
but the charges within tweaty-four hours are often 10, aad 
fometimes near 20 degrees. The mean heat of April is 
about 58. 

No. XI. Defcription of a Machine for meafuring a Ship’s 
Vay through the Sea, by F. Hopkinfon, ={q.— This paper 
cannot be abridged or rendered intelligible without the dia- 
grams. ‘ihe invention feems to be ingenious, and will pro- 
bably 1 be ufeful, 

No. XII. Account of an Eleétrical Eel, or the Torpedo 
of Surinam, by William Bryant, Efq. 

No. XIII. Obfervations on the Numb Fifh, or Torporific 
Ecl, by Klenry Collins Flage.—Thefe articles afcertain, with- 
out anyexception, the electric power of the eel, though it 
appears able to direct its fhock through wood, or even by 
means of the contiguous oziers of a bafket. It would have 
been proper to have enquired, whether there was not a con- 
tinued furface of water from the bafket and tub being wet. 
There 1s, we are told, a kind of light wood, through which 
the {hock is not comununicated, and fome perions who are 
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not fenfible of it. It is probable that the eel can give fhocks 
of any ftrength, and that the fhocks, as well as their degree, 
proceed from a voluntary exertion, though certainly not of 
the mufcles. Mr. Collins Flagg feems to fufpeé that this is 
really a mufcular exertion; though a non-conduttor, even a 
filk handkerchief will, he tells us, impede it. Negroes eat 
this cel, and like it much. Some philofophers once eat the 
torpedo in London, but it produced great ficknefs; and fome 
fyftems might have been ereéted to explain the confequence 
from the ftimulus of the eleétric fluid, if one of the company 
had not noticed that the fifth was very ftale, as it was brought 
from Torbay in Summer. The different kinds of electrical 
fifth hitherto difcovered have been pretty accurately defcribed : 
a new one occurs in a late volume of the Philofophical Trantf- 
actions. 

No. XIV. A Letter to David Rittenhoufe, Efg. from John 
Page, Efq. A Letter from David Rittenhouie, Efq. to Joha 
Page, Efq. concerning a remarkable Meteor feen in Vir- 
ginia and Pennfylvania.—Mr, Page fuggefts fome opinions 
relating to magnetifm, and a meteor which appeared in Ame- 
rica, on October 31, 1779. Mr. Rittenhoufe tells him, that 
it probably fell 480 miles from Philadelphia, and 365 from 
Williamiburg; that it was about 61 miles high, and its lumi- 
nous vapour 2 miles broad. He feems to doubt whether thefe 
vapours be not bodies altogether foreign to the earth, which 
become luminous on entering the atmofphere, fince it is net 
probable that they fhould be generated in the air at a height 
where it is fo rare. They are, he thinks, in fome degree 
afiected by gravity ; and, as they feem to explode on entering 
the atmoiphere, it is not probable that they fhould ever reach 
the earth. 

No. XVI. An Account of fome Experiments on Magnet- 
ifm.—Mr. Rittenhoufe next gives his correfpondent fome re- 
marks on magnetifm. He fuppofes the magnetical particles 
to be diffufec through iron; and that, to give magnetifm, is 
only to arrange thefe particles in one direction ; to deitroy it, 
only to derange them. He explains the different methods of 
giving and taking way the magnetical virtue on this principle; 
but does not greatly elucidate the fubject. Particularly he 
leaves the attracting and repelling powers without any expla- 
nation. Thefe obfervations may furnifh the foundation of a 
new theory on this fubje€&t; but are of themfelves incon- 
fiderable. 

No. XV. Defcription of the Grotto at Swatara, by the 
Rev. Peter Miller.—This feems to be a beautiful grotto of 
calcareous ene, feemingly fupported by ftalattitical pillars, 
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from the petrification of dropping water. We with to fee it 
more particularly defcribed. 


We fhall purfue our account of this interefting volume, in 
future Number. 





The Works Theological, Medical, Political, and Mifcellaneous, 
of Fohn Febb, M.D. F.R.S. With Memoirs of the Life 


of the Author; by Febn Difney, D.D. F.8. A. 3 Vols 
8vo. 11. 15. in Boards. Johnfon, 


O colle& the works of a deceafed friend, to detail the 
events of his life, and to join in raifing the tomb which 
is defigned to convey his virtues to a remote era, is a tafk 
which muft at once diftrefs the mind, and elevate its feelings 
beyond their common fcale: in this jituation enthufiafm may 
be expected and forgiven ; for the warmeft encomiums feldom 
appear equal to the truth. Dr. Difney feems to have known 
Dr. Jebb very intimately ; to have been familiarly acquainted 
with his talents; and to have felt, on many fubjects, conge- 
nial fentiments. He confequently dwells with a minutenefs, 
which common minds may fometimes think tedious, on various 
parts of a life, diftinguifhed by no uncommon events ; details 
opinions at length, which have been repeated {fo often as to 
create difguft; and interweaves, in the memoirs of a fingle 
individual, many of the popular topics of the period in which 
Dr. Jebb appeared as a politician. Yet we wifh not to pluck 
a leaf from his wreath: we believe Dr, Jebb to have been a 
man Of great virtue and integrity: he was honeft, candid, and 
amiable; nor did he want a varied ftore of information to add 
a dignity to his virtues, and a force to his talents. We can 
give a chearful affent to the praifes of the warmeft pancgyrifts 
of his heart, and his acquired knowlege. We cannot always 
think with equal refpcé& of his judgment; and are fully of 
opinion, that the attainment of his warmeii wifhes would not 
have been fo advantageous to this kingdom, as the means of 
obtaining them have been prejudicial. In his political war- 
fare we have often differed from him ; but we have always req 
fpected his intentions, and given the moii implicit credit to 
the difinterefted integrity of his views. 

The life of Dr. Jebb was diftinguifhed by two great ftrug- 
gles; the one for the improvement of education, by the in- 
flitution of public examinations at Cambridge; the other, 
for fhortening the duration of parliaments. In both he was 
unfuccefsful ; in both, perhaps, he aimed not at the root of 


difipation and corruption, which would {prout with increafed 
vigour fyom another fide, 
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~ nec deficit alter 
Aureus.—— 


In his religious opinions he was ftriétly an Unitarian: we 
refpec&t the boldnefs with which he avowed them; we more 
than refpect the integrity which led him to refign the emolu- 
ments, when he could not confcientioufly comply with the 
terms on which they were to be received. In his political 
career, we believe him to have been equally fincere ; and it 
is not without fome indignation, that we fee the fincerity of 
the oppofite party fo cften impeached, and fo many hints 
given of the patriots being the only men who act from con- 
viction of the utility of their meafures. It is alfo fomewhat 
extraordinary that Dr. Difney imputes the oppofition of lord 
Sandwich to Dr. Jebb, in his medical purfuits, to his fupport 
of lord Hardwicke, who was a competitor with lord Sandwich 
for the office of high fteward at Cambridge. Surely Dr. Jebb’s 
conduét could not have been very pleafing to any member of 
the adminiftration of that period. We fhall felect the follow- 
ing paflage from one of Dr. Jebb’s letters, as a fpecimen of 
his good fenfe and his moderation ; fo far as they go, the fen- 
timents are ftritly juft: they fail only as they afford a partial 
view of the queftion. The letter relates to the fubfcription 
to articles. 


‘ When I fee the little effect which the beft principles and 
modes of faith have upon the practice, ] am fometimes, in a 
defponding hour, inclined to think, that a fuccefsful conteft for 
the prevalence of any one fet of opinions, is fcarcely worthy of 
the pains and trouble that are often taken about them. And, 
that it would be better for each to aét his part in the little 
{phere of domeftic duties which heaven hath affigned him, than 
to perplex himfelf and others with unedifying difputes. But, 
on the contrary, when I think that we are imperfect judges of 
the operation of principles, and that the Almighty hath thought 
proper, in reality, fo far to interfere in the caufe of truth, as 
to give a revelation to mankind ; it certainly muft be his will 
that we preferve this facred depofit, pure and untainted, from 
thofe human mixtures and corruptions which have obfcured the 
knowlege of God’s law in every other nation under heaven, If 
the word of God be not bound by explanatory articles of faith 
and doctrine ; if no emoluments are annexed to particular con- 
feffions: no terrors appended to opinions, that word will pre- 
vail and operate in the manner which, from the circumitances 
of the revelation we may collect, would be moft agreeable to * 
the intentions of the Almighty. It would operate by its native 
charms, approving themfelves to the confciences of each, and 
diffufe itielf, by a manifeftation of its effects on the life and 
converfation of the true believer. All helps and affiftances 
Should be difcarded which may have an equivocal effect. In 
this 
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this view of the Gofpel, human policy fhould ever be dif 
claimed. ‘The utmoft of man’s interference fhould be, an ear- 
neft and coniiant endeavour to prevent the narrow {chemes and 
interefted projc&s of this world from deforming its native pu- 
rity, and abfolute perfection.’ 


Dr. Difney’s zeal for the credit of his friend is unremitted ; 
but the Life is not rendered more interefting by the {pirit with 
which the narrative is related, or the acutenefs of the reflec- 
tions with which it is decorated. The biographer has chofen 
a diflerent line of conduct: Dr. Jebb’s letters are introduced, 
and he is generally permitted to defcribe himielf. This per- 
haps may be the better path ; but we thouid have been pleafed 
to have perceived the biographer in an advantaycous light ; 
at leaft to have been able to have faid that his ityle was neat 
or elegant. As a {pecimen, we fhall felect the character of 
Dr. Jebb, at the concluion. 

‘ To draw out his character at length, wou'd be again to 
recite his life and laboars, or to obtrude the partial Judgment 
of a friend, when the Coens is made fully competeur to form 
his own. The reputation of Dr. Jebb refs on the moit folid 
and Jatting bafis, while it is ieft to reit upon his own untullied, 
amiable, and utfeful lite. 

¢ Examine bis conduct, and the nearer you view it, the more 
diftinéily will you obferve bis never-cea ling purfuit of knows 
lege and truth; and his never once departing from his own 
well-formed principles and convictions. And in all his differ- 
ences with others, you cannot fail te mark his candour in {peak- 
ing of the perfons and motives of his adverfaries, however 
feverely he reprobated their opinions and conduct. 

‘ In every point of view he appears to advantage, and is 
deferving of much praife. In his own acquirements he united 
the various merits which have been afcribed to men of the mott 
diftinguifhed eminence. As a divine, he truly deferved the 
character which was given by Erafmus of William Latimer, 
‘* vere age gens integritate vite confpicuus.’”? Asa phyfician, 
we may, ith oreat truth, apply to him, what Cafaubon faid 
of isles. “criticorum, non minus quam medicorum princi- 
pem.” «As a patriot, we may mark him in the character of 
Sidney, ‘** fancius amor patriz dat animum. 

As we can find fo little to enlarge on in the Life of this 
refpettable man, we muft now turn to his works; and thefe 
we find are in general re-publications only, It will therefore 
be fufiicient, in moft inftances, to tranfcribe their titles. 

His Short Account of the ‘Theological Leftures now read- 
ing at Cambridge, was publithed in the year 1770, and is 
now re-printed from the fecond edition in 1772. ‘To this is 
annexed an Harmony of the Golpels. 
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The next trad, in the firit volume, confifis of Letters on 
the Subje&t of Subfcriptions to the Liturgy, firft printed in 
the Whitehall Evening Pott, and re-printed in 1772, with 
notes and additions. Tne Letters were originally dittinguilhed 
by the fignature of Paulinus. 

The next is a Letter to Sir William Me edith, on the fame 
fubjec, firft publifhed in the year 1772, figned a Enelifhman, 

In the fecond volume are fix Sermons. The firft, on the 
Excellency of the Spirit of Benevolence, was publithed in 
1773, and was preached at Cambridge, in the midit of the 
difputes relating to fub{cription, to recommend candour and 
good will. ‘The following fermons are now pulblithed from 
the original manufcripts. ‘Thefe fermons are clear, elegant, 
and practical; probably, from the ornamented | language, the 
productions of the earlier periods of his life. The following 
paffaee is high!y pleating . on princi iple, and it 1s an admir- 
abie one, regulated D D ard ’s conduct and opinions through 
the various events in which he was afterwards engaged. All 
his biographer’s efforts cannot raiie his charatter high er than 
this fhort extract, 


‘ Religion, confifling in the proper culture of the affections 
of the mind, refvediing God and man, at, by its very ra- 
ture, be effential to that happ ineis, whic God, the maker of 
man, hath intended for his creatures. He it is whe) hath places 
us in the feveral relations of father, brother, friend. The 
pieatures which ipring : from the performance of the correfpond- 
ent duties, are ordained by him, from whom every capacity of 
happ pine{s 1s derived. A perpet ual attention, therefore, to the 
Aimighty’s will; a fettled determination in our fouls to rei: un 
cur ways to his all-directing providence, muit be mott likely to 
produce the fruits of peace on carth; moil likely to infpire us 
with — towards men. 
‘Ihe fact js aniwerab!e to what reafon would Jead us to 
expe &. ww round upon the world, and you will always find, 
that he whofe foul is thorcughly cafiowenid with the principle of 
manly piety, is juft and honourable in all his actions; that he 
will beit perform the duty cf a father to his children, whole 
heart is penetrat ted with a due fenfe of his own dependence on 
his father who ts in heaven, —who, conicious of the bleflings 
every moment conferred upon himfelf, wiil feek to communt- 
cate the means of bappinet to thole, who are formed by the 
Al mighty to be, for a time, dependent on his bounty. 

‘It is a coniideration of a fimilar kind which expands our 
affections beyond the limits of domettic duty, when, confcious 
of our obligations to that community from which we receive, 
as members, the fruits of a parental love, we regard that com- 
manity with a filial reverence. Ta vain thall we expect to mect 
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with an heart truly animated with zeal for its country’s caufe, 
in a breaft which 1s deftitute of piety to God, Let hittory un- 
fold her inflructive page; her records will cftablifh the trath of 
this great,-this important maxim,—that there is no reliance 
upon that fleady perfevering aan which true patrioti{m re- 


guires, where the principles of religion and of public fpirit are 
not infeparably united.’ 


We are forry that our limits will not allow us to examine 
thefe Sermons {fo minutely as their merit feems to require. 

After the Sermons, we find Theological Propofitions, and 
Mifcellaneous Obfervations, publifhed from the original MS, 
Thefe are too mifcellaneous to be abridged: they exhibit an 
amiable picture of our author’s heart; but his § reafon’ was 
republicanifm, and his ¢ religion’? unitarianifm. Many of 
thefe maxims are of a general kind, fketched with a glowing 
hand, and often pointed with great acutenefs. 

The Thelis, defended in the ‘Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, in March 1761, then follows. It is on this queftion ; 
« Status animarum, in intervallo mortis atque refurreétionis, 
agentium, quicquam, five fentientium, ex facris literis colligi 
nequit.? Itisan elegant effay, though Dr. Difney informs us, 
that our author afterwards greatly improved his Latin ftyle. 

The fubfequent tracts in this volume are, 


¢ Iv. A Short State of the Reafons for a late Refignation ; 
to which are added, Occa honal Obfervations, and a Letter to 
the Right Rev. the Bifhop of Norwich; firft publithed in 1775. 
—V.An An{fwer tothe Author of ** A Letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Jebb, with Relation to his declared Sentiments about the Un- 
lawfulneis of all Religious — to Chrift Jeius ;” frit 
pabjithed in 1779, as a Poilfcript to Mr. Lindfey’s two Difter- 
tations.— VI, A Sketch of the Vian of the Society for promot- 
ing the Knowledge of the Scriptures ; frit publiihed in 17973: 
—Vil. Remarks upon the prefent Mode of Education in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge; to which is added, a Propofal foi 
its Improvement; firft publifhed in i772.—VIIT. A Propofal 
for the Ettablifhment of Public Exan nations in the Univeriity 
of Cambridge. With occalional Remarks; firlt publifhed in 
1774.—1X. “An Addrefs to the Members of the Senate of Cam- 
bridge 5; firit publifhec in edtinod Select Cafes of the Dil- 
order commonly termed the Paralylis of the lower Extremities. 
To which is added, a Cafe of Catalepfy ; firft publifhed in 
178:.—XI. An Addreis to the shane of Middlefex, on 
Monday the 2oth of: December, 1779; publif lifhed in the fame 
year.—XI1I. A letter to Sir Robert Bernard, Bart. Chairman of 
the Huntingdonthire Committee; printed in :781.—XIII. 
Letters addrefled to the Volunteers o! Treland, on the Subject 
of a Parliamentary Reform; collected and publithed in 1784. 
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—XIV. Thoughts on the ConfruGtion and Polity of Prifonse 
With Hints for their Improvement ; publithed in 178¢.’ 


wt 


ne firft part of the third volume contains Mifcellaneous 
Papers: they were written in the years 1771, 1772, and 
3; and were ares publithed in the new!papers of that 
period. That which is dated OGober 17th, 1772, figned 


icus, 1 
volumes. I: is of the fcientific kind, and would not be ge- 
nerally underftood, but it is conducted with great addrefs. 
The dates of thefe letters will point oat fafficié ntly their 
fubjecs. 

«Every Man his own Pricf,’ confifts of a feries of inde- 
pendent papers, written " the fame years with the Mifcella- 
neous Papers, and on fimilar fubjects. We fuppofe that they 
have been a — publifhed in the fugitive fheets of that 
period, for they feem to have been defigned for publication. 
But we have reccived no information on this point from the 


Rw 
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editor: they seen of detached remarks on the condu& of 
the princir oa! members of the univerfity of Cambridge, and 
on the fubfcriptions which they regain red 


The <icademical Papers were probably ‘publithed in the year 
1775, at the time of their dates: they relate chiefly to the 


public examinations at Cambridge. 
The laft colleGtion is entitled Politica Papers. Under this 
ost 


itle we find various letters in the author’s own name, and in 
Actitious cnes, on the topics which engaged the public atten- 
ion from the year 1780 to the year 1785. We believe Dr. 
ebb acted fro ma convifion of his epinions being od and 
onitiiutional ; but we can never forget that, by the pretended 
yatriots, our Pa were cramped, ‘and our beft fc Mesitite: ren. 
ered neat The clouds that overfhadowed us begin to 

ifappear : the Americans have in part explained the affitance 
which they received; and, from a cool, careful comparifon at 
events, we now know to whom we are indebted for many dif- 
afters. But we need not renew ovr complaints: we ca 
with, to men like Dr. Jebb, equal zeal and abilities, dirocted 
to fave rather than, by a miftaken application, tq diftrefs 
country. 

This edition is printed with great care, ornamented with 
an elegant head of the author, and fupported by 2 numerous 
and refpectable lift of fubfcribers. We have given a pretty 
full account of its contents; and, if it be not fo favourable 
as his warm admirers may expect, we are certain that it is ngt 
tinged by political prejudice, or private diflike 
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The Lift of Ii. Turgst, Comptroller General of the Finances of 
France, in the Years 177451775, and 1776, By the Marquis 
Coudorcet. Tranflated from the Prench, 8vo. 6s. in 
Boards. Jobnfon 


T has been ens remarked, that the French academicians 
refine on the e adage of de mortuis nil nifi * benum,’ 

a7 by a various reading, which we believe has no example 
beyond their own walls, are willing for ‘ bonum’ to fub2itute 
eptinuin. M. Tergot pofleffled enough of virtue and of learn- 


Y 


ing to have fatis fied a reafonable ‘pa negyrilt; but the great 
aim of the marguis de Condorcet is to conceal his errors; to 
magnity his gree qualities Into fplendid virtwes; and to apO- 
theofife the fubje& of his ere for the virtues which he really 
poticiied. We x {pect the chara&er of Ni. Target : he was a 
man cf great abilities, extenfive information, and active in- 
duliry. His heart was warm in the fervice of humanity ; and 
his zeal was animated in the caufe of virtue: yet we think 


aa a ms as - a enon ; vr Ta ~ y * ~ - an 
him rafh, impetuous, ana oh ane asa flateiman ; too eager, 


a 


and often in error, as a philofopner, It has becn too much 


the cuftom in En; gland i praile the minifiers of France: di- 


fiance, as ufual, Sins errors; but it magniiies the good gua- 
lities in too great a proportion. We were warm in our enco- 
minums of M, Tongots on his removal, we were told of the 
great papuees of M. Neckar, his fucceflor, though it unfortu- 
nately happened that the latter neglected or counteracied almoft 


ell the fciemes of the former. Were both able, or were both 
honeit ? Thofe who look more nearly can only decide. It is 
our objedt rather to follow the panegyrift, in his laboured de- 
fence, or eager encomiums on M. ‘Turgot. 

_ hae French financier was defigned for the charch; but; 
whether he difliked the Catholic religion, or objected to the 
fetters of any peculiar doctrines, is not certain. He looked, 
however, to the political department, as that which was beit 
adapted to his acquifitions, and the refources which he found 
in his ingenuity and invention, . For this perpofe he fludied 

the feiences fuited to his deitination, and mixed experimental 
philotop hy with mathematics, and hitory with political dif- 
quifition.. He embraced the praegyon:- of ithe law; but at once 

cifplayed his views by fixing on the cfice of mafter of requelts, 
or the executive ofiicer of government, in operations of com- 
merce and finance. In this fituation we fhall fele& one anec- 


dote relating to him, with the marquis’s reflections. 


‘ Forced to adjudge caufes where the Ictter of the law feemed 
contrary to natural juilice, he took the latter, which he felt to 
be fuperior to ail wenaicapat laws, for his guide. He drew up 


a repoit in a particular caufe upon thefe principles: not one of 
the 
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the conclufions of his report was admitted. The majority de- 
cided, that a pofitive law, where the fenfe of it was clear, 
ought to be preferred before that more facred law, whofe prin- 
ciples are, by men of little reflection, confidered as y igue, and 
its decifions as uncertain. A few days after, the partics com- 
promifed the caufe in the manner in which M. furcot would 
have decided it, and did homage to that juftice which is of a 
fuperior order.’ 


) 


Wa 


From the manner in which the panegyrift feems glad to 
efcape from any obfervations on this fact, we fulpect that he 
did not wholly approve of M. Turgot’s conduct. In reality, 
however fplendid the dictates of equity and natural jultice 
may appear, itis probably more conducive to the intercits of 
a nation that its concerns be regulated by a daown law, than 
by thofe rules of equity which depend on the feelings or the 
decifions of the judge, even though generally corre. M. 
Turgot was undoubtedly wrong as a judge; but the parties 
difcovered much difcernment in afting for themfeives accord- 
ing to the line which he pointed out. 

While he continued in this office he did not neglect his pri- 
vate ftudies: he wrote aifo fome articles for the Encyclopedie, 
That on Expanfibility is in many ret foes exceptionable. It 
would have been more candid in the biographer to have faid, 
that the opinions in this article, particularly on the prattica- 
bility of faving heat by diitillations in vacuo, have been dif- 
covered to be erroneous, though the firft fuggeftion was inge- 
nious, than to attempt to miflead his readers, by reprefenting 
it as an ufeful improvement, which had been put in execution. 
It was not a fault in M. Turgot that he did not know that 
the matter of heat was a component ’part of fteam before it 
was difcovered to be fo. In the metaphyfical department, the 
marquis undoubtedly praifes the‘anthor too highly. His ar- 
ticle on Exiftence is little more than a commentary on the 
firft principles of Des Cartes, It isan ingenious one ; but it 
is neither fo ‘ new as to be hardly undeéritood ; nor is it the 

* greatefl? nor the ¢ only improvement in the feience of the 
human mind fince the days of Locke.” The fubfequent pare 
of the article alfo difplays much agacity, though it is praife ed 
with little judgment. ! 

In 1761, M. Turgot was appointed-intendant of Limoges: 
The intendant is the confidential officer of the government? 
He carries their orders on the fubje&t of commerce and finance 
into execution ; and has occafionally the right of making pro/ 
vifional decifions, The- marquis thinks, ‘with ‘juftice, that 
their public authority fhould be greater, and their -private 
influence lefs; that fome refponfibility fhould’ be- annexed to 
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an office fo important; and that the caufe of the intendant 
fhould not be that of government. In this office, which M. 
Turgot difcharged with great attention and ability for thirteen 
years, he fpent the moft ufeful, though not the moft confpi- 
cuous part of his life. He conferred many advantages on his 
province, corrected many abules, and oppofed many miftaken 
opinions. His Report concerning Loans is not fo correé as 
the marquis reprefents. He thinks that the intereft of money 
fhould be unlimited, as fecurity is of different kinds, and the 
various branches of commerce not equally fure. He forgets 
that, to difappoint avarice and check rapacity, 4 maximum 
muft be fixed: he does not reflect, that every well-conduéted 
commercial ftate which has regulated the rate of intereit, has 
only afcertained the maximum. 

At the acceflion of Louis XVIth, M. Turgot was called 
from the provinces, and appointed minifter of the marine. He 
declared that he did not underftand it. The marquis knows 
not how to efcape, for it is the firft principle in an eloge that 
its fubject fhould underftand every thing ; and it is no lefs a 
principle that he fhould underftand himfelf. After giving 
M. Turgot a large fhare of naval knowlege, more than enough 
for a minifier of marine, the marquis thinks that he thought 
himfelf unequal to the taik from the want of the pra@ice of navi- 
gation, and a habit of obfervation refpecting thofe arts whofe 
principles only he was acquainted with. ‘The Czar was right 
in binding himfelf an apprentice to a fhip-builder.—M. Tur- 
got was foon removed to the adminifiration of the finances ; 
and in this department he might have fucceeded well, In 
reality he might have done more, if he had attempted lefs. 
There is a rugged hovelly, highly refpectable ina moral view, 
which leads men to {peak what they think, and do what ap- 
pears to be right, independent of the confequences. A man 
of this kind thinks it a defpicable meannefs to leave the 
right, in order to purfue the expedient; yet a minifter will 
fhortly learn that, if he always acts in this manner, he will foon 
be unable to a&t at all; and if he is really defirous of doing 
good, if he has the welfare of the nation truly at heart, we 
think that he will prefer ferving them in the manner in which 
he may continue to be ufeful. .M.Turgot was an enlight- 
ened minifter for a fovereign, where the rights of the people 
were felt and underftood. He endeavoured to raife them from 
the abject ftate in which they have long continued ; but it was 
to be done at the expence of the rich and powerful. The 
attempt to eftablith municipalities, probably put a period to 
his career. This {cheme confifted in the eftablifhment of many 
provincial affemblies for the internal government, whofe — 
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bers were eleSted according to the moft rigorous rules of re- 
. 4% : 

prefentation. Thefe little parliaments, by their mutual con- 
tefts, might have laid the foundation of great confufion: they 
would undoubtedly check the influence of the nobility in the 
feveral provinces ; and might, by the powers which they were 
to poffefs, raife the fpirit of liberty too high. It was too 
much for the French to obtain at once: every mouth capable 
of injuring him was at laft opened, while thofe who had felt 
the advantages of his operations, bleffed him in fecret. Their 
feeble voices could not reach the throne. 

In other matters M. Turgot fucceeded better. When a pe- 
ftilential diftemper feized the cattle in Guienne, his aétive 
efforts were not lefs confpicuous than his prudent precautions. 
This event terminated in an object of fo much importance, that 
we fhall fele&t that part of the volume which relates to it. 


‘ M. Turgot, underftanding from the perfons who were beft 
informed, that there was no known remedy, or effectual prefer- 
vative, found it neceflary to confine all his thoughts to prevent 
the communication and fhorten the duration of the evil: a line 
of troops was ordered to furround the infected provinces; and 
fkilful phyficians (and efpecially M. Vicq d’Azir, a young 
man, but whofe merit M. Turgot had difcovered, and whofe 
prefent reputation juftifies the choice) were commiflioned to 
prefide in the execution of the propofed plan. Wherever the 
infection could not be ftopped with certainty, they had orders 
to kill even the found beafts; government paying a third of 
the lofs. This execution was rigorous, but it was proved that 
the proprietors of the cattle would gain by it confiderably, 
fince the number of thofe that efcaped or furvived the diftem- 
per, was far from amounting, in the infected cantons, to 2 
third of the wholes Rigorous precautions, founded upon the 
beft obfervations, were adopted to purify the ftalls, and deftroy 
the laft remains of the contagion. In the mean time experi- 
ments were made for the difcovery either of a remedy or a pre- 
fervative. Care was taken to fecure to the proprietors the fale 
of the hides and the carcafes of the found cattle, without giving 
room for the inconveniences that would naturally refult from 
the fale of the others. Premiums were given to thofe who 
brought horfes into the provinces, which, fortunately, were not 
liable to the diftemper: they were bought by government, and 
diftributed to the poorer citizens. In no inftance of calamity 
had the authority of government ever oppofed fo extraordinary 
an activity, a plan of precautions better combined, or fuccours 
more exteniive or better applied. 

‘ M. Turgot felt, from this calamity, the importance of an 
eftablifhed medical fociety, which fhould be commiffioned to 
apply fuccours to the people in inftances of contagions among 
the cattle, as well as among the human fpecies ; to inform ad- 
miniftration in all cafes where political operations may affect the 
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health and the lives of the people ; and where their prefervation 
may require the affiftance, the care, and the power of govern- 
ment. It was to be a farther object of this fociety to cultivate 
phyfic, particularly with a view of converting it into a true 
{cience, or rather into an art directed by the principles of found 
philofophy, and confirmed by practical knowlege.’ 


The nobility, whom he attempted to controul; the clergy, 
whom he endeavoured to reftrict ; and the officers of the crown, 
whom he withed to reftrain, united in their common caufe. 
‘ All his operations created a murmur; all his projects ex- 
perienced an oppofition.’? He felt; but, by a weaknefs which 
even his panegyrift does not defend, he waited for a difmiffion, 
after he knew that his fervices were no longer acceptable. 
Power muft be truly fafcinating when its moments, or even 
the moments of the continuance of its fhadow, are reckoned 
valuable. The plea of utility can no longer be alleged; for 
the minitter, whofe difmiflion is decided on, can neither do 


good or harm. We fear this plea has often been proftituted 
to very unworthy purpofes. 


‘ It will perhaps be afked, what remains of thefe laws of 
M. Turgot ?. Too little it muft be confeffed ; but we are at leaft 
able to difcover fome relics of them, like the remains of thofe 
ancient palaces, which time and hoitile violence have not been 
able completely to deftroy, and whofe ruins ftill afford to a few 
wretches an afylum. ‘The artift admires them in filence: he 
perceives his ideas expanded, and cannot but feel an involun- 


tary wifh that he may one day be called to erect a monument 
which may equal them.’ 


We may be allowed to add to this laboured panegyric, that 
not only as fplendid ruins they are valuable, but as the remains 
of thipwreck, to check the too eager fchemes of rafh innova- 
tors. Julian, in nearly the fame period, effected many changes 
in the Roman empire; but, like M. Turgot’s labours, his 
beft regulations were forgotten, the moft ufeful defigns were 
overturned. His religious fyftem indeed properly fhared the 
fame fate; and here the parallel ends. M. Neckar was a li- 
beral Proteftant; M. Turgot, at heart, was not a Roman 
catholic. He was difmiffed from his office in 1776, after hold- 
ing it about twenty months. From that period, he lived a 
private and ftudious life, and died at the age of fifty-one *. 

The marquis adds a defence of the faulty parts of M. Tur- 
got’s character, with unequal fuccefs. We think he cannot 
defend his rafhnefs and impetuofity. We fhall prefer, for an 
extract, the concluding pafiages of the Life: it is fummed 


up with fpirit, and, in general, with propriety. 
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©‘ To judge properly of M. Turgot, it is neceflary to know 
his whole character. He might have been thought cold, and 
yet his reafon only had preferved him from being very paffion- 
ate. He was efieemed difdainful, whereas never did man feel a 
more profound efteem for talents and virtue, or fet a higher 
price upon the efforts of mediocrity, when modett, and ufefully 
employed. He appeared minute; but it was only becaufe he 
had included every thing in one vait plan, and connected what- 
ever appeared of importance ia his eyes, by ties that often were 
invifibie to all but himfelf. He feemed fufceptible of prejudi¢e ; 
but it was only becaufe he judged for himfelf, and becaufe the 
common opinion had no power over him. He was believed 
proud ; but it was only becaufe he concealed neither the con- 
fciou{nefs of his powers, nor the firm convition of his opinions ; 
and becaufe, feeling how a they were connected with each 
other, he would neither abandon them in converfation, nor de- 
fend feparately any detached part. The particulars of his opi- 
nions were indeed not known, and few perfons in Europe were 
ripe for doing juitice to them as a fyitem ; and as the cafe could 
not be compared to that of detached difcoveries in a fingle 
{cience, or literary works in aétual pofleflion of the public, 
how could pares. under the influence of prejudices judge of 
him with fairnefs ? 

* It was by thefe circumflances that a man, who never did 
any thing but what was good, might happen to have many 
enemies ; while his reputation as a virtuous and intrepid citi- 
zen, and as one poffeiled of underftanding and extenfive know: 
ledge, correfponded among the vulgar to their idea of one of 
the moft extraordinary men that nature ever produced, and of 
one perhaps who fell the leaft fhort of that perfection to which 
human nature can be raifed.’ 


‘This Life may be pronounced an able apology for, or a warm 
encomium on, M. Turgot. As a biographical work, a faithful 
picture of the lineaments of the mind, it is very deficient : 
yet, on the whole, it is a well-written inftructive performance ; 
and it is tranfilated with fpirit and accuracy. ‘lhe Appendix 
confiits of different articles, which illuftrate M. ‘Turgot’s opi- 
nions, or the reafonings of his biographer; and it is an ufeful 
as well as a proper appendage. 





—_—— 


Obfervations on fome Parts of Natural Hiftory. Part 1. Ly 
Benjamin Smith Barton. 8vo. 25. Dilly. 


Nemes Number of a larger work contains one fubject entire ; 
and it is an important one. We have often alluded to 
fome remains on the continent of America, of a more polifhed 
and cultivated people, when compared with the tribes which 
poffefled it on its firft difcovery by Europeans. Mr. Barton 
has collected the fcattered hints of Kalm, Carver, Filfon, and 
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fome others, and has added a plan of a regular work, which 
has been difcovered on the banks of the Mufkingum, near its 
junction with the Ohio. ‘Thefe remains are of different kinds : 
they are ftone walls ; wells lined with brick ; tiles and other 
pottery unglazed ; and we think that we have met with fome 
relations in which they were faid to have been glazed; large 
mounds of earth, and a combination of thefe mounds with 
the walls, fufpected to have been fortifications. In fome places, 
the ditches and the fortrefs are faid to have been plainly feen ; 
in others, furrows, as if the land had been ploughed. 

The fides of the wells, fupported by bricks, were di {covered 
many years after the firli population of America by Europeans ; 
and brick, employed for this purpofe, is fo very obvioufly ar- 
tificial, and the production of Europe, that we muft attribute 
it to the early fettlers. ‘The old wells in England are con- 
itructed by means of ftone ; and, in a country where ftone is 
not wanting, 1t would be the moit obvious method of fupport- 
ing the fides. Even the exiftence of wells, except in countries 
expofed to a tropical fun, feems to fhow an European origin. 
The tiles and pottery do not prove that there were inhabitants 
anterior to the tribes which the Europeans difcovered. ‘They 
had veilels of clay, burned in the fire, and the glazing may 
have been accidental from the occafional mixture of | fand, 
Stone walls muit have continued many years ; and, if America 
had ever been inhabited by a civilized race, their vettige 
would have been difcovered in many diiferent piaces: at pre- 
fent the account of walls, fuppofed to be anterior to the period 
of the inhabitants, is flight and fufpicious. In fhort, of this 
extenfive lift of proofs, we can felect only the account of the 
mounds and the walls beyond the Apaliachian chain, on which 
we can with any fecurity reit. 

The mounds of earth are of two kinds; they are artificial 
tumuli, defigned as repotitories for the dead ; or they are of 
2 greater fize, for the purpofe of defending the adjacent coun- 
try; and with this view they are artificially conttracted, or 
advantage is taken of the natural eminences, to ratfe them into 
a fortification. ‘The author’s fyitem is fhortly this, that Ame- 
rica was peopled from the north of Europe, probably by the 
Danes, who landed on the coalt of Labrador, and gradually 
advanced to a more genial climate, leaving their temporary 
fortreffles, and marks of their progrefs, tll they reached 
Mexico, where we find ‘fimilar ftru€tures. 

It is evident that the {maller mounds were intended for 
fepulchres, and the larger ones which have been hitherto 
opened, ieem to have been defigned for the :ame purpofe. We 
know not, therefore, whether they may not be natural emi- 
nences 
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nences ; and, fince we have been acquainted with the labours 
of the termites, it is not certain that they may not have been 
the works of infects, It has been fuppofed by fome of the 
hiftorians of Mexico, that their elevated buildings were only 
thefe natural mounds covered ; and the opinion is fapported 
by the accefs to the top being oa the outfide, and no internal 
part of the ftructure being vifible. The fame opinion has 
prevailed relating to the pyramids of Egypt, though thefe 
have been partially excavated. At all events, if we allow that 
fimilar eminences are obferved in Ireland, and that they are 
wholly artificial, it is not from thence clear that America was 
peopled by the Danes, or indeed, except in the northern parts, 
by any Eevropean nation. Perhaps the author’s facts may be 
applied to different purpofes. 

We know that the Mexicans had a tradition that their an- 
ceflors came from the north-weft ; and thefe marks of civil- 
ization, in the direction from Mexico, contribute to fupport 
it; but they do not fupport any particular origin, either if we 
fuppofe them to be veiliges of a nation, or of the colony from 
whom they derived their peculiar manners, or their civilized 
ftate. ‘Thefe remains are undoubtedly curious and important: 
they defcrve a minute inveftigation, and may perhaps contri- 
bute to elucidate the origin of the Mexican and Peruvian 
nations. Jt is not neceffary, in this enquiry, to fuppofe any 
remote period for thefe ftruétures, fince even the vaft bulk of 
the trees which grow on them, will not carry them beyond 
two centuries; and we fhall not, at any rate, be obliged to 
go much farther back than the fhipwreck, mentioned in Mr. 
Forfter’s relation. If, after all, we muft be obliged to fix the 
crigin of the population of tae weftern parts of America, the 
force of evidence is rather in favour of the fouth than of the 
north-eaft parts of Europe. The era of the event mentioned 
by Mr. Forfter, is much too recent for that purpofe; but, in 
a feries of ages, fimilar occurrences could not be very un- 
common. 

As a {pecimen of this volume, we fhall tranfcribe the ge- 
neral defcription of the remains near the banks of the Mufk- 
ingum : the particular defcription is illuftrated by a plate. 


‘ Thefe remarkable remains are fituated about one mile 
above the junction of that river with the Ohio, and one hundred 
and fixty miles below Fort Pitt. 

‘ They confitt of a number of walls and other elevations, of 
ditches, &c. together occupying a {pace of ground about three 
hundred perches in length, and from about one hundred and 


fifty to twenty-five or twenty in breadth. 
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‘ The town, as it has been called, is a large level, encom- 
paffed by walls, nearly in form of a fquare, the fides of which 
are from ninety-fix to eighty- -fix perches in length. Thefe wails 
are, in general, about ten feet in height above the level on 
which they fland, and about twenty feet in diameter at the 
bafe, but at the top they are much narrower: they are, at 
prefent, overgrown with vegetables of different kinds, and, 
among others, with trees of feveral feet diameter. 

‘ The chafms, or openings in the walls, were probably in- 
tended for gate-ways: they are three in number at each fide, 
befides the {maller openings in the angles. 

¢ Within the walls there are three elevations, each about fix 
feet in height, with regular afcents to them: it is unneceffary 
to defcribe thefe elevations, as they are reprefented in the plan 
on a fcale proportionate to the other parts ; and as their forms 
are better exprefled by the drawing than they could be by the 
moft ftudied defcripuon: I thall only obferve, that they con- 
fiderably refemble fome of the eminences which have been dif- 
covered near the river Mifhilippi, and of which I have already 


given fome account.’ 





The Hiftory and Philofophy of Fudaifm. By Duncan Shaw, D.D. 
8ve. 65. in Boards, Elliot and Co. 


t Baiate religion has gained more than fhe has loft by the 
attacks of infidels, is a propofition that will not obtain a 
dire&t and unequivocal affent. ‘That her caufe has been efta- 
ftablithed on a better foundation, in confequence of thofe en- 
guiries which oppofition has occafioned, is evident ; but it is 
equally tree that, of thofe who liften to fuch arguments, or 
indeed thofe who reafon at all, there have been very few in- 
fidels, A witticifm and a {neer are the powerful weapons that 
the unbeliever employs, and their effects are not to be pre- 
vented by the fhield of argument. If we look to faéts, the 
opinion will feem to have lefs ground. Is religion in a more 
flourifhing flate at prefent, in England or in France, than in 
thofe days when fhe was engaged in burning the Papift, or 
torturing the Hugonot? However mifdireéted the zeal, or 
however fatal her influence, religion undoubtedly conduéled 
the furious bigot of either party: each was eager, zealous, 
and fincere. ‘The tolerance of the prefent zra we have often 
calied, and in this we are fupported by the moit refpectable 
authorities, a carelefs indifference ; and, what has been ftyled 
the triumph of reafon over fuperitition, has rather appeared to 

us to arife from the declining influence of religion herfelf. 
With a view of obviating the attacks of fome infidels, and 
particularly of Mr. Hume, on the religion of the Jews, which 
they have connected with Chriflianity, Dr. Shaw, in this vo- 
2 lume, 
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lume, examines the hiftory and the genius of Judaifm, as well 
as its connection with the Chriftian religion ; and he has at 
leaft proved the truth of his own propofition in this inftance. 
The defence is more valuable than the attack. But, perhaps, 
there is more zeal than policy in the attempt; the Jewith dif- 
penfation, though adapted probably to the ftate of the human 
mind at that era, and preferable to a more perfect one, is, in 
many points, exceptionable, and, in all, unpleafing. If we 
carry our enquiries beyond the divine origin of the law, the 
connection between it and the prophetic writings, and the 
completion of the prophecies in the perfon of Jefus Chrift, 
neither religion nor philofophy will gain much in the dif- 
cuffion, The particular hiitory of the Jews, or a philofophical 
analyfis of many parts of their religion, afford nothing very 
interefting. 

The defign was fuggefted by an obfervation of Mr. Hume, 
in his Effay on Superftition and Enthufiafm, who calls Judaifm 
one of the moft abfurd and unphilofophical fuperftitions which 
have been known in the world: and, in another note, in his 
Natural Hiftory of Religion, he finds a refemblance between 
the Egyptian and the Jewith religions. From this coincidence 
it follows that, though in fome editions he has applied the firft 
remark to modern Judaifm, yet it was intended for the ancient. 
But unfortunately, in his laft edition, the remark is omitted ; 
fo that Dr. Shaw contends with a fhadow. No matter; if his 
book deferves attention, it is of little confequence whether 
his antagonift is a fhadow or a fubftance. The fencer often 
gains experience and addrefs when he pufhes only at a circle 
on the wall. 

The work confifts of three Parts: the Firft is of the Divine 
Origin of the Law, and contains an account of the religious 
and the civil eftablifhment of the Jews, either in a feparate 
or conneéted ftate; with an eulogium on their conftitution, 
and a defence againft the objections which have been raifed 
againit fome parts of the adminiftration. The author’s account 
is juft; but it is truth in her moft favourable colours. His 
eulogium is fomewhat exaggerated, and the defence relates 
chiefly to the objection of Voltaire, who ridicules the difficult 
circuitous march through the wildernefs, when there was a 
much fhorter tract by the fea-fhore. The author replies, that 
it was neceflary to wean the Ifraelites ftom the idolatry of the 
Egyptians; and he might have added, that their numbers, on 
coming out from Egypt, were very unequal to the nations 
with which they were to contend in their promifed land. 
Many ather objections have undoubtedly been made to the ad~ 
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miniftration and conduct of the Jews, which their eager ade 
vocate fhould at leaft have noticed. 

_ In the Second Part, he is on better grounds ; and we fully 
agree with him in thinking that the Mofaic difpenfation was 
defigned to be temporary only, and to prepare the way for 
Chriftianity. It is highly probable too, as he fhows in the 
Third Part, that the Gofpel is the Jaft revelation that God 
will impart to his creatures in this- world. 

Of the Corollaries, we cannot give an account equally fas 
vourable. The firft, in the language of tie pulpit, is an 
improvement of what has been faid. The fecond is defigned 
to fhow, from the preceding facts, that-the Jewifh religion 
was worthy of its author, and the beft fitted for the genius of 
the people, and the circaumitances of the times for which it 
was intended. This at leaft we muft believe, if we confider 
it as of divine origin; and this cannot be doubted, when the 
chain of evidence, and its connection with Chriltianity, be 
fairly confidered. In this fection our author examines Mr, 
Spencer’s opinion, that the rites of the Jews were borrowed 
from the Egyptians; and he endeavours, with little fuccefs, 
to confute it. We know not that the dignity or the divine 
Origin of any religion mutt be decided by its ceremonies. It 
was inconteftably the object of the Almghty, in feparating the 
fraelites from the Egyptians, to preferve the knowlege and 
worthip of one true God. When this was gained, every rite 
which did not interfere with it was an object of fecondary im- 
portance ; and, if the mind was more likely to retain that 
knowlege in one form than another, it is not inconfiftent with 
any opinion we can form of the Deity, to fuppofe that he wil] 
adopt the method beft fuited to the end. ‘This at leaft was 
done in his more complete revelation of his will by Jefus 
Chrift. Even the weakneffes and infirmities of the human 
heart were indulged, when they were fubfervient to the pro- 
pagation of true religion. 

Our author’s anfwer to lord Bolingbroke we fhall, in part, 
tran{cribe, as a fpecimen of his talents. 


¢ It is in vain to urge as a defeét in this inftitution of reli- 
gion,—that it knew nothing of the doctrines of the immortality 
of the foul, or of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, 
becaufe neither is urged as a fanétion of thofe laws which re- 
quired their obedience, 

‘ ‘The ritual of this religion was peculiar to itfelf, and that 
which in a great meafure diftinguifhed it from every other, 
There was no neceflity, therefore, for ufing a doétrine, as a 
fanction to its laws, which was common to every other mode of 
ae ial ye EAE : religion, 
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religion. It was enough that it was the popular belief in all 
nations and ages of the world :—and fuch indeed it was, how- 
ever fome philofophers may have reafoned themfelves into a 
doubt of it. It is no objection againft this,—that the dottrine 
is no where mentioned exprefsly in the Mofaic writings. Many 
things there are in them that indicate the belief of it. Has 
not the hiftory of angels and their intercourfe with the worid, 
—the tranflation of Enoch,—the prohibition of necromancy, 
fuch an afpeét? But, above all, was not the commiflion given 
to Mofes, for delivering I{rael from Egyptian bondage, a proof 
of this, if there had never any been given before? Does not 
God, in this, reprefent himfelf, as the God of Abraham, Ifaac, 
and Jacob? and, as they had long before this removed out of 
this world, what lefs could this infer than that they continued 
to exift in another, at prefent, invifible to fenfe? For certain 
it is, that God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 
This inference is fo very obvious, that ic could not efcape any ; 
much lefs, we may believe, did it efeape Mofes. And yet lord 
Bolingbroke has, without the leaft hefitation, taken upon him 
to affure us——** That Mofes did not believe the immortality of 
the foul, nor the rewards and punifhments of another life ; 
though (as he adds) it is poilible he might have learned thefe 
doétrines from the Egyptians, who taught them very early.” 

‘ What a ftrange account is this which he makes of Mofes ! 
He allows him, when it anfwers his purpofe, to have been 
abundantly fagacious; but, at other times, he, without the 
leaft blufh, makes him equally ftupid, But we may know his 
character as well as he. Let us judge of it from his own con- 
du&, in the circumitances in which he was placed. From all 
the accounts we have of him in hiftory, he appears to have been 
a man of very diftinguifhed parts and abilities. And if this is 
but admitted, lord Bolingbroke, diltinguifhed as his were, would 
have found it difficult to account for his conduct upon any other 
fuppofition than that which his lordfhip denies,—Mofes’s belief 
pf the immortality of the foul and a future ftate. For, had 
Moles entertained the leaft doubt or fufpicion as to thefe, it is 
not to be imagined that he would have acted the part he did. 
None could have had higher or more flattering profpects before 
him than he had. ‘The pleafures of the moft brilliant court in 
the world,—the favour of a mighty prince, and—the hope of 
all that could be derived from thence, were ftrong arguments 
to diffuade him from taking any concern in Ifrael, efpecially as 
he muft have feen that he could take none without forfeiting all 
thefe profpects. And yet no fooner did God intimate his in- 
tention of making him the deliverer of his people, from that 
bondage under which they groaned in Egypt, than, regardlefs 
of every danger to which it could expofe him, he undertakes it. 
Now whence, pray, could he be prompted to venture upon fo 
many fcenes of danger, as the execution of this fcheme mutt 
have prefented to him? It is in vain to fuppofe him to have been 
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animated, im this arduous enterprize, by the flattering. profped 
which the expected conqueft of a rich, plentiful, and delicious 
country prefented to him. This will by no means accoant for 
fuch extraordinary conduct. He muft have been quick-fighted 
enough to fee the many and great dangers that were infeparable 
— an undertaking, and the uncertainty of fuccefs in it 
at laft. 

In the laft Corollary, we fully agree with Dr. Shaw that, 
to underftand rightly the New Teftament, we muift accurately 
ftudy the Old. Our Saviour has himfelf told us, that he came 
not to deftroy the Jaw, but to fulfil it. . 
~ On the whole, we cannot fpeak very favourably of this 
work: the language is often inelegant; and the arguments 
are frequently weak, or very open to replies. In the hiitorical 
part, and in matters of fact, Dr. Shaw is generally correct ; 
but his judgment 1s much inferior to his knowlege. 





A. Fol. Tefa, Phil. e¢ M.D. in Magno Ferraricnfium Nofocomio 
Med, et Chir. Prof. Ord. De Vitalibus Periodis AEgrotantium 
et Sanorum: feu Elementa Dynamice Animalis. 2 Vols. 8vo, 


10s. 6d. Johnfon. 


HIS is fuch a work as we leave with reluctance, and return 
to with pleafure. The author’s medical erudition, and 
claffical attainments, are not inferior to his judgment; and 
we are pleafed to fee that, in this age, a phyfician is {till 
found, who is willing to draw from the original fources, is 
defirous of illuftrating them, and of comparing the refults of 
former experience with his own. We fhall give a fhort ana- 
lyfis of thefe volumes, and then add a few extracts in the ori- 
ginal language: for we wish to recommend this work to thofe 
only who can read it in the author’s words. 

As life is diftinguifhed by motions which are termed vital, 
and, in fact, may be faid to confift of them, the author firit 
purpofes to enquire into the rules by which they feem to be 
direéted, the order in which they fucceed each other, or in 
which they are repeated. He prefers the irregular motions of 
difeafe for his firft objet; becaufe, in health, the different 
movements are fo nicely adjufted, that we are {carcely fenfible 
of any of them. Jt is the fame, he fays, in other parts of 
nature; the exiftence of the electrical fluid is not ebvious, 
til] it is accumulated in an unufual manner. 

The regularity of morbid motions, their times, their periods, 
and their intervals, M. Tefta examines in the firft book. He 
adduces the obfetvations of Hippocrates, confiders them with 
a critical a¢curacy, and, in many inftances, defends them. He 
feems to be intimately acquainted with the writings of the 
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Coan fage, and regards them with the efteem which every 
phyfician feels, who is’ capable of underftanding them. As 
faéts which are faithfully related, and as operations of na- 
ture which were feldom difturbed, they are undoubtedly very 
valuable ; and every rational enquirer will make this diftinc- 
tion in the writings of Hippocrates. To defpife him as un- 
informed, or, on the other hand, to cherifh every fancy which 
the fuperftition, the weaknefs of his age, of his predeceffors 
or tran{cribers, have accumulated, betrays equal folly and ig- 
norance, though at different ends of the beam. Hippocrates 
was faid to have been influenced by the Pythagorean doétrine 
of numbers, in his account of critical days. De Haen has 
defended him, by examining the different cafes which he has 
recorded. M. Tefta, from a careful comparifon of different 
parts of his works, thinks, with De Haen, that this do¢trine 
had no influence. If the changes which happen in fevers 
occur more commonly on fome days than on others, and thefe 
days fhould be the feventh and fourteenth, or any other which 
Pythagoras has diftinguifhed, the obfervation is not of lefs 
confequence ; and, inftead of confidering it as fanciful, we 
fhould enquire, if poffible, whether Pythagoras himfelf had 
not fome real foundation in nature for his diftinctions, But 
to return. 

After examining the facts which Hippocrates has recorded, 
our author defcribes the ufual periods, acceflions, and termi- 
nations of fevers, as mentioned in medical hiftory, at fome 
length. He compares them with the doctrines of Hippocrates, 
and thinks that the obfervations derive mutual credit from the 
coincidence. It appears from the comparifon, that the pro- 
grefs of difeafes is not materially changed by the difference of 
climate, or the variations in the methods of treatment. At 
the end of the fecond part of the firft book is a fhort fyftem 
of pathology, as more than one occafion had occurred in 
which the caufes of difeafe had been mentioned. 

The author, in the fecond book, examines the different 
motions in a healthy ftate. This book includes the daily, 
monthly, or annual changes in the habit, and their conneétion 
with health, together with the influence of weather, feafons, 
&c. In this enquiry he endeavours to fhow that the human 
conftitution is not changed from the earlieft periods of medica] 
hiftory. 

The caufes of thefe regular vital’ motions are either confti- 
tutional, or external to the conititution. The latter are the 
actions of the air, and the caufes of its changes. The action 
of the fun and moon on the body, obferved by Hippocrates, 
enlarged on by Galen, and feemingly fupported by fome mo- 
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dern phyficians, particularly, of late, by Dr, Lind and Dr, 
Balfour, fhares M, ‘Tefta’s attention. On this fubjeét he does 
not decide ; but he has accumulated many obfervations with 
great accuracy. Whatever may be the influence of thefe pla- 
nets on the air, {till there is fomething in this element eflen- 
tial to life; and, in the human body, there is a power of 
counteracting the bad effects which might arife from too great 
and too fudden achange. What this countera&ting principle 
is, muit remain uncertain: our author thinks it is not confined 
even to animals; and that it appears confpicuous in the human 
race from the extent of its influence, and the greatnefs of 
its power. But, as of all external circumftances, the air has 
the greateft influence, it is neceflary to enquire what changes, 
in this element, will be attended with fuitable changes in the 
conititution. It is impoflible to fay what may be the alter- 
ations in the ftate of the functions from the different propor- 
tions of fixed, phlogiftic, or other gaffes in the air. We have 
but lately been acquainted with the nature of this element ; 
we have more lately learned to meafure fome of its other pro- 
perties with accuracy; and we are fill little acquainted with 
the effects of any of its changes'on the human fyftem. Per- 
haps, at laft, thofe principles which are moft injurious to 
health, are not of a chemical nature, or may be very remotely 
connected with the heat, or the moifture of the air. This, 
at leaft, is what we think probable, from the experiments al- 
ready made. No experiments, ovr author thinks, are fo in- 
conteftably eftablifhed, or the connection of their refulis with 
the body fo weil] explained, as to enable us to fpeak with cer- 
tainty of the effects of even vital air; and it is more probable 
that the goodnefs of refpirable air is to be eftimated from the 
proper mixture of its different parts, than on the prefence of 
any one of its ingredients, in a larger proportion than ufual. 
Yet each of the properties of air has fome effect ; and the 
change is perceived in thofe whofe health is infirm: fo that 
the power of the air is fully eftablifhed. The operation of 
external caufes is, therefore, probably in proportion to the 
weaknefs of the body.; and thofe who confider all difeafes as 
a ftate of debility, are not, in our author’s opinion, wholly 
wrong. But he cautions the followers of this opinion, with 
great propriety, not to put their truft in ftimulants, which are 
equably diffufed, fince, if equal things are added to unequal, 
the refult will ftill be unequal. 

Man is, by nature, formed with powers capable of refifting 
heat and cold; and, on that account, is an inhabitant of very 
various climates, while other animals, who poffefs that power 
in a more imperfect degree, are generally confined to the 
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country whofe heat is beft adapted to them. But, though he 
refifts thofe great changes, the different periods of light and 
darknefs, regularly returning, feem to have eftablifhed a feries 
of correfponding motions in his conftitation. The returning 
day, however, brings many other changes in the air befides 
enlightening it. In confequence of light and heat, the differ- 
ent parts of the air are differently affected; and, by the 
changes which they produce on plants and animals, the con- 
ftitution of this element is, in fome degree, changed. But, 
as thefe and fome other effects might produce difficulties, our 
author has very properly fpoken of facts only, and mentioned 
the connection of different motions with the general terms of 
day and night. The remarks on the influence of the light of 
the moon are curious; but they are chiefly collected from 
authors. — 

The conftitutional caufes of the vital motions are the next 
fubjeé& of M. Tefta’s purfuit. The different fources of difeafe, 
the various proportion in the force of the motions at each 
period of life, and to what parts the energy of the active 
power is carried, form the conclufion of the fecond volume. 
The impetum faciens, which we have tranflated the ‘ adtive 
power,’ refembles what modern phyfiologilts have termed the 
animal power, fuppofing it to be from the influence of an 
immaterial principle, and fome have called the autocrateia. 
It is the principle which Prior ridicules with fo much humour 
in his Alma, and is remarkable for being the firft deviation 
from the ecleical fyftem of Boerhaave. The herefy began 
in his own family; and, as in the do¢trine of the Alcoran, a 
near relation was one of the firft to forfake the fyitem of his 
anceftors. ‘The work of Kaw Boerhaave is not much known. 
It was fuperfeded in Germany by the prevalence of the Stahlian 
doétrines; and in England, the fame of Boerhaave eclipfed 
the little reputation of his nephew. This fyftem is expanded 
by M. Tefta: ‘ If 1 have departed a little,’ fays he, * from 
the ufual opinions, it was with no defign of injuring any one. 
My opinions I have endeavoured to explain with perfpicuity, 
that, if I erred, my errors might be obvious.’ 

It is impoflible, in a frame fo much influenced by external 
circumitances, and fympathifing fo perfectly in every part, to 
afcertain what are the firft caufes of motion, or always to fe- 
parate the caufes which are fo intimately connected with effects. 
Every thing is conneéted with every other; and a phyfician’s 
mind, in our author’s opinion, fhould pervade the whole fyftem 
of nature. But, from the increafing labour, perhaps from 
the increafing indolence of a luxurious age, philofophy was 
feparated from medicine, and the latter was infelted by theories 
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without a foundation, by follies and by fancies, which have 
{carcely the femblance of reality. This feparation he endea- 
vours to fhow was not effected by Hippocrates; for he feems 
only to have profeffed the healing arts, without profefling phi- 
lofophy. 

This is a fhort account of the contents of the work: it is 
indeed the analyfis of the author himfelf, whofe words we have 
often employed, without acknowledging that we have borrowed 
them from him. After a careful perufal of the work, we 
thought it a very comprehenfive and judicious view of thefe 
volumes, and confequently adopted it. In the perufal, we 
undoubtedly met with fome things which we did not approve ; 
particularly in the laft chapter; but the other errors are fo - 
few, that we fhall not oftentatioufly point them out. The 
author’s judgment has rendered him diffident ; but his know- 
lege has not rendered him carelefs. He does not often give 
his own opinion ; but, in collecting the opinions of others, he 
is very accurate. As a great part of the firit volume confifts 
of remarks on Hippocrates, we fhall extraé&t a fpecimen of 
his critical talents. 


¢ At quoque poft Foefium emendata plurima funt, tum pre- 
cipue in Epidimicis, quz non tantum Laufannenfes Editores 
neglexerunt, fed quz loca jamque antea Foefius reftituerat, cor- 
rupta denuo ii in Jucem emmiferunt : quorum utrorumque inter 
cztera exemplum lubenti animo fubjecimus. Extat primum in 
Popul. lib. v. pe 309, et feptimo, fect. il. p. 350, Laufan. edit. 
Utrobique enim Coci Acanthini mentio fit. Hunc Hippocratis 
locum quem ad feptimum Epidemion retulit Foefius, omnes 
ferme interpretes Calvus, Cornarius, Mercurialis, Foefius ipfe, 
et Charterius ita ex Graco convertunt—Coco in /pina gibbofitas 
ex phrenitide facla ef—ex Greco textu quem fic evulgaverunt— 
Ti payerew evanaibw To xvPape ex ¢ eviltdog eyevilo — Emendaverat 
hunc locum poftea Th. Reinefius in Epiit. 38. ad Neft. pro 
prduuc, gibbofitas— xvQwpe, furditas {cribens: furditatem nam- 
que acutis morbis non raro accedere notiffimum eft, Phylifteque 
continua febre Jaboranti, et phrenitico furditatem contigiffe, 
Epid. lib. iii. fect. ii. Agr. iv. alibique tnv xwPchila mentis emo- 
tionem minari, in Porrh. Hippocrates memoravit. Quzro nunc, 
appolite ait Reinefius, fi quis ex ifto Hippocrates textu afferu- 
iffet, tibi futurum ut zgrotus phreniticus fieret ex morbo gibbo- 
fus, nam et iftud Coco Hippocratico contigit, anne rifum te- 
neres—u/yue adeo enim incredibile eft iftud quod fic prediceret fore. 
Similiter et illud ev axavbe quod zz /psma verterant, pro Acantho 
urbe Macedonia, Reinefius fumplerat, ibidemque Cocum zgro- 
taffe, verofimile dixerat; nifi forte Acanthus peculiaris in Coo 
infula locus fuiffet: fpinam namque Greaci axevbay non axavbor 
appellant, unde apparet Urbem in fpinam facili errore ab inter- 
pretibus omnibus .transformatam fuifle. Ex Reinefio citatum 
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textum ante Laufannenfem editionem emendaverat Steph. 
Mackius in Hipp. Edit. Vienn. que prodiit anno MDCCXLIII$ 
quam tamen editionem Trillerus improbavit pariter ac Charte- 
rlanam, quam omnium mendofifimam, editoris non infcientia 
fortailis, fed incuria, Joh. Freind damnaverat: tametfi de Epi- 
demicis ab ipfo etiam Freindio emmiffis non injufte Trilleri f 
mentationes extent. Sed contra Reinefianam textus emenda- 
tionem plurimas rurfus dubitationes Trillerus excitavit, anti- 
quum xvdwne prozwPwue Reinefiilegens. Neque etenim xwPouay 
quam vocem Xeinefius fubitituit, ab Hippocrate probari poruifle 
judicat, neque appofita morbo ab Hippocrate remedia phreniti- 
co, qui fuiflet, homini prodeffe potuiffe; fuerunt namque vinum 
nigrum, et panis efus, balneorum abftinentia, et friétionese 
Quamobrem illapfum Hippocratico textui mendum reétius in 
morbi.genere inquirit, et ex prenitide nephritidem facit. Prater 
enim quam quod, frequentiflima fcrtbarum incuria, Qgevw» pro 
wePowy, item veDestexuy PIO Deevitenwy {criptum fit ete contra, Cu- 
julmodi fimiles cognatarum litterarum permutationes five me- 
tathefes Scaliger, Cafaubonus, et Salmafius, fape in Grecis 
exemplaribus corripuerunt; prater hanc, aiebam, verofimilimam 
erroris caufam, eft profecto dorfi gibber, affinis nephritidi mor- 
bus: quare uncatos nephriticos propria voce et fignata dixit 
Czl. Aurel. Morb. chron. lib. v. cap. iii. Multum etiam cum 
ejufmodi morbo, gibbo nempe a nephritide orto, propofita me- 
dendi ratio, quadrabat, corroborantes videlicet fotus et inititat 
inunctiones, confimili plane methodo ex Theophili Bonetti, et 
Kerkringii fide, in aliis quoque zgrotantibus proficiente.’ 

The Laufanne edition follows the imperfect copy; and, 
the editors, from their diftruft of Foefius, have committed fome 
Other curious miftakes. 

In the following remarks on the prattice of Hippocrates, 
we cannot wholly agree with our author. He has indeed ren- 
dered it very clear, that the father of medicine ufed occa- 
fionally active remedies ; but it is by no means clear that, in 
every cafe, he had himfelf attended. Many of his facts were 
probably taken from the votive tablets, and fome, perhaps, 
from the works of his predeceffors ; fo that we fhould not, on 
the one hand, call him an idle looker on, nor can we think 
him always an aétive practitioner, when he mentions the 
changes from day to day with great accuracy, and fpeaks, 


with equal precifion, of the few things that feem to have been 
given, 


‘ Rite igitur plurimorum prorfus remediorum filentium con- 
fulte potius breviloquentia vertendum eft, quam parciflimo 
reapfe eorum ufui, cui fe, artemque fuam addixiffet, quando- 
quidem eorum cum morbo neceflitas fatis per fe Medicis elucef- 
ceret. Contra que Glaffiam fpeciofo argumenti genere utentem 
breviter refutare praftat, quod nimiram vix verolimile fit, Hip- 
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pocratem ftillam fanguinis e naribus exeuntem vel clyfteremt; 
vel fomenta, et leviffima, alia plurima relligiofe ofendentem, 
ea demum adnotare neglexiffe, que longe pluris facienda in 
morbis fuiffent. Magna quidem, fateor, veri f{pecies pro Glailio 
eit: at vero longe etiam incredibilius in longifiimis morbis, 
gui ad centeflimum ufque diem excurrerent, veluti Herophito 
Abderz, vel ad quatuor proxime menfes, quemadmodum Pario 
in Thafo accidit, nil quidquam eum auxiliatum effe: nullius 
namque plane rei in eorum hiftoriis meminit: curavit ne folo 
tenui victu imperato, et fontis aqua: at ne hoc quidem dixit: 
eamque medendi regulam, in longis pracipue morbis, Hippo- 
crates recufaverat. Anne inertiflimus eventuri judicii fpectator, 
fuit in eo totus, ut de mortis aut falutis die vaticinium fumeret 
aliquando? Dixerunt hoc quidem Medici, quorum infanz erga 
eum reprehenfiones vecordiz plus quam temeritatis in fe ha- 
bent. Certe nulli miferanda magis, quam medico, morborum 
fpectacula, eius fere etiam invitam induftriam follicitam, ut 
quo quo poflit modo; profit: quod nobiliffimum artis noftre in- 
ititutum, vix qui eam condidit, preteriiffe verofimile eft. Quam- 
quam eft etiam incredibile, eo uique medico in diuturnis morbis 
otiante, non tandem zgrotantem ipfum ad medicamentum ali- 
quod confugere: et confugiunt certe nimium nimiumque, ut 
vix fit unus, qui longo intereat morbo, antequam {ciente, vel 
infcio plane medico, de multiplici medicina, dubia etiam fepe 
pericula fecerit.’ 

In the laft chapter, as we have already hinted, we meet 
with much that, in our opinion, has not been matured by 
reflection. In fpite of the clearnefs which M. Tefta boatts of, 
we are not certain that we always comprehend his meaning, 
particularly in what relates to the mephitis ; but his theory 
bangs fo loofely on his facts, and leffens their merit fo flightly, 
that we fhall not ftay to make any obfervations on the fubjeat. 

‘The author pays fome attention to the longer periods of 
human life, and trufts a little to the old doctrine of climaéterics. 
He deduces the changes from the influence of the moon, whofe 
period of cighteen years is well known; and he thinks that 
tome proof of its effects may be drawn from the bills of mor- 
tality. We fhall conclude our article with his remarks on this 


* Certe Novennia quod attinct, verofimile eft eorum duo 
fimul copulata, recurrentia nempe ottodecim annorum inter- 
valla, confimiles periodorum in humana vita renovationes af- 
ferre pofle, fi quando confimiles iterum tempeftatum viciffitu- 
dines, euncemque proxime aeris tenorem afferant. Huc fpec- 
tant, que de Saro * Chaldzorum, quos Hebdomadicos, feu 
feptenos annorum Circuitus, pariter atque Enneadicos, feu no- 





‘ * Conftat diebus 6585, et unius triente, five annis o¢todecim Jul, Periodi . 


dielbus undecim, horis feptem, fereque hora triente.’ 
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venos, in climactericos cooptafle Vet. Valens fcribit, qua, 
aiebamn, de famofa eorum periodo ducentarum et viginti triam 
Lunarum, nuperioribus annis Toaldus accuratifiene. inveftiga- 
vit, Cicli conitantiam caftigatifimo obfervationum genere are 
guens. 

‘ Ejufmodi tamen interpofitum Annorum circulum, novem- 
decim alii annis numerant, infignefque per id tempus tempeita- 
tum reditus exemplis confirmant. Neque mirum : fubfequentis 
enim anni normam is, qui ante fluxit, pleramque efficit: Lune 
tamen pofitus, eorumque conitantiflime reverliones Novenniis 
includuntur, eedemque interlabente Novennio temporum, ite- 
rate viciffitudines conitat. Eas Parifiis fuperiore anno proxime 
confirmavit, Aftronomorum hujus xvi facile princeps, Cl. La 
Lande. 

¢ Neque mirum, fi non omnia ad unguem iterata Novenni- 
orum periodo refpondeant; quandoquidem intercedente No- 
vennio, multa fepe, quz fit terrarum mutabilitas, reverfuras 
fimiliter cum lunari ciclo Aeris viciffitudines prohibet, Vix 
enim dubium eft, five que in camporum cultu, aut edificiorum 
pofitu, aut variata populi multitudine, propriz locorum mu- 
tationesincidunt, five quz in finitimis et diilitis ufque filvis, 
montebuigue, Arte atque Natura patrantur, eas variato vento- 
rum, pluviarumque modo, certis tempeftatum reverlionibus 
obeffe : cujufmodi in Septemtrionali America nuperrime obfer- 
vationes extant: multaque in id ipfum de antiqua Italici, et 
Romani imprimis Aeris temperie feruntur.’ 





Fons vels through Syria and Eg ypt, in the Years 1783, 1784, and 
1785. ILMuffraied with Copper-Plates. By M. C—F. Volney. 
Tranflatcd from the French, 2 Vals. 8vo. 145. in Beards. 
Robinfons. 


Volney is a traveller of no inconfiderable merit. His 
* mind is collected, his penetration acute, and his judg- 
ment correct. He feces with a calm attention ; and is neither 
dazzled by external fplendour, nor led away by uncommon 
appearances. We mean not to fay that he is without faults. 
Flis habits of reflection fometimes lead him into refinements, 
and his confidence on his own information induces him to be 
occafionally dogmatical. He frequently differs from M. Savary, 
and from other authors: to this we can have no objection, for 
we know that truth can only be afcertained by fuch differ- 
ences ; but where the variation relates to faéts, a candid en- 
quirer fhould occationally hefitate, and rather leave the whole 
as doubtful than reft too fecurely on fuch unfaithful guides 
as Oriental relations. 

To examine thefe volumes, in which the information is mif- 
cellaneous, and often very interefting, we muft follow our au- 
thor into Egypt, the firit object of his enquiry, where a new 
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f{cene commences ; the people, and every thing which furrounds 
the traveller, are of a curious and uncommon kind. He has 
introduced us at once to our new acquaintance, and carries us 
to Alexandria, where all thefe novelties appear. 


‘ The name of this city, which recalls to memory the genius 


_of one of the moft wonderful of men; the name of the country, 


which reminds us of fo many great events ; the picturefque ap- 
pearance of the piace itfelf; the fpreading palm-trees; the 
terraced houfes, which feem to have no roof; the lofty flender 
minarets, every thing announces to the traveller that he is in 
another world; a variety of novel objets prefent themfelves to 
every fenfe; he hears a language whofe barbarous founds, and 
fharp and guttural accents, offend his ear; he fees dreffes of 
the moft unufual and whimfical kind, and figures of the ftrangeft 
appearance. Inflead of our naked faces, our heads {welled out 
with hair, our triangular head-dreffes, and our fhort and clofe 
habits, he views, with aftonifhment, tanned vifages, with beards 
and muftachios, bundles of {tuff rolled up in folds on their bald 
heads; long garments, which, reaching from the neck to the 
heels, ferve rather to veil than clothe the body; pipes of fix 
feet long, with which every one is provided ; hideous camels, 
which carry water in leathern pouches; and faddled and bridled 
affes, which lightly trip along with their riders, in flippers ; 
he obferves their markets ill fupplied with dates, and round 
flat little loaves; a filthy drove of half-ftarved dogs roaming 
through the ftreets ; and a kind of wandering phantoms, which, 
under a fingle piece of drapery, difcover nothing human, but 
two eyes, which fhew that they are women. Amid this crowd 
of unufual objects, his mind is incapable of reflection ; nor is it 
until he has reached his place of refidence, fo defirable on land- 
ing after a long voyage, that, becoming more calm, he refleéts 
on the narrow, ill-paved ftreets, the low houfes, which, though 
not calculated to admit much light, are ftill more obfcured by 
Jattice-work ; the meagre and {warthy inhabitants, who walk 
bare-footed, without other cloathing than a blue fhirt faftened 
with a leathern girdle, or a red handkerchief ; while the uni- 
verfal air of mifery, fo manifeft in all he meets, and the myftery 
which reigns around their houfes, point out to him the rapacity 
of oppreffion, and the diftraft attendant upon flavery.’ 

The appearance of the country is not more inviting. It is 
a flat, interfected with canals; and the adjoining ground, at 
different feafons, is either a wet morafs, a verdant, or a dufty 
plain: in the latter ftate, it is divided by clefts produced 
by the exhalation of the water. At other times it lofes much 
of this little variety, and prefents, during the inundation, a 
vait lake. ‘The objects which relieve the dreary wafte, or uniform 
furface of the water, are reprefented to be {mall date-trees, or 


cottages, reared with the afliftance of mud walls. Such is Egypt, 
drawn, 
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drawn, we fufpedt, with a faithful pencil, once reprefented ia 
' colours fo flattering! M, Volney accounts very properly for the 
variety. On coming from a dry defart it muft have appeared as a 
Paradife, when it hoanded with water: in the momentary in- 
terval of its harvefls, it muft be to every eye a pleafing fcene. 
That Egypt owes its fertility to the inundations of the Nile 
is well known; but Lower Egypt owes its exiflence to the 
fame caufe. There was probably a time when Cairo was wafhed 
by the fea, when the Red Sea joined with the Mediterranean. 
The proofs of this are clear and decifive. The whole country 
of Lower Egypt is covered with the black mud produced by 
inundations of the Nile, while on each fide there is a fandy 
defart, refting on a lime-ftone rock, full of fea-fhells, yield- 
ing, on every receding inundation, vaft quantities of fof 
alkali, At Suez, the ground is low and marfhy, with every 
mark of a retiring fea, The appearance of the alkali feems 
to fhow that the waters of the Nile are capable of decom- 
pounding the fea-falt in the ground ; but there is no evidence 
of this power, from the analyfis of thefe waters which lie be- 
fore us, in Forfkal’s Flora; yet it is probably effected either 
by the lime, the volatile alkali with which the water is plen- 
tifully impregnated by the filth collected in its paflage, or the 
heat of the fun; for the exiftence of a faline acrimony in the 
air is fhown by the endemic ophthalmies, when the earth is 
drying after the inundation, or by the itching of the fkin, 
which our traveller felt to be very troublefome at the fame 
period.—Independent of the foflil alkali, the fand refting on 
a lime-ftone rock full of fea-fheils, fufficiently prove that the 
fea has retired, and left Lower Egypt in the ftate in which we 
at prefent fee it. ‘The period of its retiring, and the caufe, 
#s unknown. Mz. Gavary thought that the difference was con- 
fiderable, even from itty time of Homer and Herodotus ; but 
M. Volney recurs to the original authors, and, from their 
language, fuppofes that the difference from the time wher 
they wrote is immaterial. M. Savary, with his ufual eager- 
nefs, feems to have exaggerated their teftimony ; ; but M. Vv ol- 
ney has interpreted them, on the other hand, with too rigor 
ous a precifion. It is not probable that the whole country has 
been left by a gradual yielding of the fea to the land, formed 
by the inundations of the Nile: the great extent of land 
gained from this element, the fhores of Syria, which feem to 
have been equally enlarged, the feparation of the Euxine from 
the Cafpian, and the Cafpian from the Aral, feem to fhow that 
a caufe more powerful, and more extenfive in its operations, 
has fubfiited. The Nile has done fomething towards it; and 
there is a greater difference in the appearance of the coat, 
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from the times of Homer and Herodotus, than M. Volney is 
willing to allow. 

Alexandria, the real city of Alexander, is no more: its 
modern namefake is the emporium of confiderable commerce, 
but incapable of defence. It owes its fafety to the general 
intereft of commercial nations, and to its want of water; for, 
if taken, the garrifon muft be ftarved, while the canal which 
brings the water from the Nile is in the hands of the enemy. 
As the traveller leaves Alexandria, he comes on marfhes re- 
fembling thofe of the Lower Loire, or the plains of Flanders, - 
As he advances farther, the profpeét becomes ftill more wretch- 
ed, and Egypt degenerates into a flat of rank earth, watered 
only by a maddy fluggifh river. It feems never to have pro- 
duced much wocd : the foflil that appears like petrified wood, 
is fuppofed, by our author, to be really a mineral production, 
M. Volney defcribes alfo the beds of natron, and adds great 
force to the opinion that we have mentioned of the whole foil 
of Egypt having been originally impregnated with marine falt. 

Though we cannot give an account of every part of M. 
Volney’s difference with M. Savary, we fhall enlarge a little 
on the rife of the Delta, as it contains fome curious faés not 
hitherto noticed with fufficient accuracy. From the time of 
Merris to the prefent day, an xra of about 3284, or more 
corretly 3140 years, M,. Savary concludes, from the meafures 
of the height of the Nile, that the Delta has rifen fourteen 
cubits. Our author, on the contrary, thinks that fifteen or 
fixteen cubits were then, and are ftill, neceflary. The change 
is in the length of the cubits, not in the height of the land. 
For this purpofe he quotes an Arabian author, who tells us, 
that to avoid the tumults which fometimes arofe when the 
Nile did not increafe to the proper ftandard, the meafure of 
the cubit was altered. 


¢ Omar, to remedy this abufe, was poffibly inclined to abo- 
lifh thefe proclamations; but that not being practicable, he 
devifed an expedient, fuggefted by Aboutaaleb, to produce the 
fame effeét. Until then the meafuring column, called the ni- 
lometer, had been divided into cubits of twenty-four digits 
each ; Omar ordered this to be deftroyed, and fubftituting an- 
other in its place, which he ere¢ted in the ifland of Raouda, he 
commanded that the twelve lower cubits fhould confift of 
twenty-eight digits, inftead of twenty-four, while the upper 
remained of the ufual number; hence, when the rife of the 
Nile appeared, by the column, to be twelve cubits, it was 
really fourteen ; for thefe twelve cubits being each four digits 
too long, there was an excefs of forty-eight digits, or two 
cubits. ‘Therefore, when fourteen cubits, the meafure of a 
fufficient harveft, were proclaimed, = inundation was really 
at 
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at the height for plenty, and the multitude, always eafily de- 
ceived by words, never fufpeéted the impofition. Bat this al- 
teration could not efcape the Arabian hiftorians, who tell us the 
columns of the Said, or Upper Egypt, continued to be divided 
by twenty-four digits; that the height of eighteen cubits (old 
ftyle) was always injurious ; and that nineteen was very rare, 
and almoft a prodigy *.’ 

It is a fa&t, that the neceffary height of the Nile was not 
different from the time of Herodotus to the Arabian author 
which M. Volney quoted, who wrote in 1473. An Arabian 
author, who wrote A. D. 600, nearly agrees in opinion with 
Herodotus, and his fucceflor of the fifteenth century. The 
difference is rather adverfe to M. Savary’s opinion; for, at 
that time, a fomewhat greater increafe was neceflary than in 
a fubfequent age. Yet, on the other hand, the caufe afligned 
for the change is unequal to the effect, fince the tumult may 
as well have happened from too great, as from an infufficient 
increafe, and that which gave occafion to the change is ex- 
prefsly faid to be owing to the want of the Nile’s attaining 
its proper height. It is a ftrange method, therefore, of re- 
medying the evil, by increafing the length of the cubit, which 
makes even a proper increafe appear infuficient. ‘The matter 
would be ftill uncertain, if Niebuhr had not meafured the 
height of the inundation in 1762, and found it nearly fifteen 
cubits. From Pocock’s account, the nilometer, in his time, 
feemed to have undergone a recent change. If thefe changes 
are allowed, the meafure of eight cubits, fuppofed to be fuf- 
ficient in the time of Merris, five hundred years previous to the 
Trojan war, are of little importance, fince Egypt has under- 
gone many revolutions fince that time, particularly when the 
different diftri&ts were united into one kingdom by Sefoltris. 
Our author candidly allows that the ground muit have rien 
by inundations, but thinks it doubtful whether it is fo in any 
remarkable degree, 

The rain in Egypt is very inconfiderable; but it 1s com- 
penfated by the water with which the earth is filled afier the 
inundation, and the very copious dews. ‘The account of the 
winds, and their effects, cannot be abridged. ‘The hot wind, 
or the kamfin, is hardly lefs dry than the harmattan ; bat it 
unnerves the body, and renders it fufceptible of putrefaction, 
by weakening the powers of life. ‘The way in which it atts 
is uncertain; but we know that it is not from the heat alone 





* Doctor Pocock, who has feveral good obfervations on the Nile, has 
entirely miftaken the meaning of the text Kaikafendas ; from an obicure 
pafluye he has been led to conclude that the ni!ometer, in the time of Omar, 
was only twelve cubits, and this error has led him inte a number oi falle 
coujeclures. Pocock’s Travels, vol. 1. p. 249.’ 
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which perhaps, with its other qualities, it acquires by pafling 
over the burning defarts. 

The range of the thermometer is from about 50° to 87° of 
Fahrenheit; the air is remarkably dry, except on the fea-coatt; 
vegetation is vigorous, though exotics feem foon to degenerate 
in this climate. Among the inhabitants of Egypt are the 
Copts, © a mixture of Egyptians, Perfians, and Greeks, who, 
under the Ptolomies and Conftantine, were fo long in pofleffion 
of Ezypt.? We mutt, from its curlofity, felect our author’s 
account of them. 3 


‘ It is pretended that the name of Copts is derived from the 
city of Coptos, whither it had been affirmed they retired from 
the tyranny of the Greeks; but 1 am inclined to think it hasa 
more natural and more ancient origin. The Arabic term Kodi, a 
Copt, feems to me an evident abbreviation of the Greek word 
Ai-goupti-os, an Egyptian ; for the y was pronounced ou, among 
the ancient Greeks, and the Arabs having neither f nor g before 
@, 0, u, always fubftitute for thefe letters & and 4; the Copts 
then are properly the remains of the ancient Egyptians. This 
will be rendered ftill more probable, if we confider the diftin- 
guifhing features of this race of people, we fhall find them all 
characterized by a fort of yellowifh dufky complexion, which 
is neither Grecian nor Arabian ; they have “all a puffed vifage, 
{woln eyes, flat nofes, and thick lips; in fhort, the exact coun- 
tenance of a Mulatto. I was at firft tempted to attribute this 
to the climate, but when I vifited the {phynx, I could not help 
thinking the figure of that moniter furnifhed the true folution of 
the enigma: when I faw its features preciiely thofe of a Negro, 
I recollected the remarkable paflage of Herodotus, in which 
he fays, ‘* For my part, I believe thé Colchi to be a colony of 
Egyptians, becaufe, like them, they have black fkins and 
frizzled hair” that is, that the ancient Egyptians were real 
Negroes, of the fame fpecies with all the natives of Africa ; 
and though, as might be expected, after mixing for fo many 
ages with “the Greeks and Romans, they have lott the intenfity 
of their firft colour, yet they fill retain itrong marks of their 
original conformation,’ 


We own that, in our opinion, thofe arguments, though 
apparently ftrong, are not decifive. The fphynx is an allego- 
rical figure, and no more proof can be drawn from its features 
than from its legs and tail. ‘The dark {kins and frizzled hair 
mentioned by Herodotus, are not uncommon in warm cli- 
mates. It is obferved by M. Volney, that the countenances 
of Negroes exhibit that ftate of contraétion which the features 
affume in confequence of exceflive heat, and fometimes of 
cold; fo that a great part of his argument fails by his own 
confeffion. In fact, if there is any relemblance between thefe 
nations it may more probably be derived from the Egyptians, © 
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Herodotus tells us that two hundred and forty thoufand Egyp- 
tians, in the reign of Pfamaticus, migrated into Ethiopia; 
and Egypt has, on the other hand, been governed by Ethi- 
opian kings. If, however, we except the obfervation of 
Ariftotle, that the legs of the Egyptians were turned outward, 
like thofe of the Negroes, we fhall find no other refemblance. 
We have been exprefsly told, that in features they refemble the 
Chinefe ; and, if their pictures are preferved on their mum- 
mies, we fhall only find that they agree with the Negroes in 
the flatnefs of the upper parts of the face. The cheek bones on 
their ftatues are 1eprefented as high, and the colour of the Egyp- 
tians was not black, but rather the brown, or the copper colour 
of the Americans. If we look at the remains of Egyptian artifls, 
and Plato tells us that they made no alteration in their ftyle 
for one thoufand years, we fhall not find any fupport for M. 
Volney’s opinion. ‘The features of the bronze {phynx, in the 
colleftion of the count de Caylus ; of Horus, in the arms of 
Ifis, in the fame cabinet ; the Canopus, in the antiquities of 
Borioni, have features very different from thofe of the Ne- 
groes. The features of the Ifis are very peculiar, but not 
Jike thofe which are defcribed by our author, We have en- 
larged on this fubje&t becaufe it is curious; and becaufe M. 
Volney’s account has been confidered, in foreign Journals, as 
a difcovery of great importance. It is of little confequence, 
after this examination, to follow our author in his reflections 
on the degeneracy of the Copts from the genius and invention 
of their anceftors, or on our deriving fo much knowlege from 
a race of Negroes whom we have been accuftomed to defpile. 
We have followed authors too long without examination. It is 
now time to enquire what are the works of the Egyptians which 
have procured their high character, Are they vaft mafles without 
defign? ftatues without proportion ? or fciences handed down 
from generation to generation without improvement ? 

M. Volney next gives a general and comprehenfive hiftory 
of the Mamlouks, the flaves from whence the Porte felecis the 
petty tyrants who opprefs the inoffenfive Egyptians. The 
picture of their government is the gloomy fyitem of fufpicious 
defpotifm, of which the beys are occafionally the inliruments 
and the victims. The hiftory of Ali Bey is materially differ- 
ent from that which we reviewed in our Fifty-fifth Volume, 
p- 278. Both depend on original communications, and a fober 
enquirer muft reit uncertain which to believe. The air of 
candour in the former account fixed our attention, and may 
have rendered us credulous; but M. Volney’s authorities de- 
ferve great refpect, 
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The ftate of commerce, and the arts of Egypt, afford us 
nothing very interefting. M. Volney examines whether it 
might be pratticable or ufeful to join the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean, by cutting through the ifthmus of Suez; and 
he thinks it would not, as the fea feems to be retiring from 
either coaft. The fhores of the Red Sea, at Suez, are full of 
morafies, which afford no materials to confine the waters; and 
the inhabitants have only frefh water from the Nile. The 
beft method of effecting the communication is to join the Red 
Sea with the river. ‘This was executed by Sefoitris, and our 
author thinks that the communication may be reftored. He 
fuppofes Ptolemy miftaken in the fituation of Clyfma, which 
he believes to be the modern Kolzoum; and that Suez is not, 
as the fame author alfo fuppofed, the Arfinoe of the ancients. 

The next fubjeé& is the cuftom-houfes and impofts, with an 
account of the commerce of the Franks at Cairo. He then 
defcribes the city of Cairo, with its population, which he 
fuppofes to amount to 250,000; and the number of inhabit- 
ants of Egypt are, in his opinion, 2,300,000. ‘The difeafes 
of Egypt are blindnefs, {mall-pox, cutaneous eruptions, and 
the plague. M. Volney then refumes the defcription of Egypt, 
gives fome account of the exaggerations of travellers, and 
concludes with a defcription of the ruins of the pyramids. 

After examining the different accounts of the vait maffes 
which have given fo much trouble to travellers and antiqua- 
ries, our author concludes that they are really fepulchres. 


‘ If, on the other hand, we weigh the teftimonies of the 
ancients, and local circumitances ; if we obferve that near the 
pyramids there are thirty or forty monuments, which prefent 
rough outlines of the fame pyramidal form; that this fterile 
{pot, remote from all cultivable land, pofleffes the qualities 
requifite for an Egyptian cemetery, and that near it was that 
of the whole city of Memphis, the plain of mummies, we 
fhall no longer doubt that the pyramids are only tombs, We 
fhall ceafe to wonder that the defpots of a fuperititious people 
fhould have made it a point of importance and pride to build 
for their fkeletons impenetrable habitaticns, when we are in- 
formed that, even before the time of Mofes, it was a dogma 
at Memphis, that fouls at the expiration of fix thoufand years, 
fhould return to the bodies they had quitted. It was for this 
reafon that {o much pains were taken to preferve the body from 
putrefaction, and that endeavours were made to retain even its 
form, by means of fpices, bandages, and farcophagi. ‘That 
which is ftill in the fepulchral chamber of the great pyramid, 
is precifely of its natural dimenfions ; and this chamber is fo 
obicure and narrow, that it never can have contained more 
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than one dead body. Attempts have been made to difcover 
fome myttery in the fubterranean cavity which defcends per- 
pendicularly within the pyramid, forgetting that it was the 
uniform practice of all antiquity to contrive communications 
with the infide of their tombs, in order to perform, on certain 
days prefcribed by their religion, the cuftomary ceremonies ; 
fuch as libations, and offerings of food to the deceafed. We 
mutt recur, therefore, to the ancient opinion, antiquated as it 
may feem, that the pyramids are tombs; and this hypothefis, 
favoured by a variety of circumftances, is ftill more confirmed 
by their name, which, according to an analyfis conformable to 
every principle of etymology, I think I have difcovered to fig- 
nify chamber, or cave of the dead *, 

We ought to apologize for having extended this article fo 
far ; but we found the enquiries fo interefting and entertain- 
ing that we wifhed to have proceeded farther. The reft of the 
work, which relates to Syria, will not probably detain us fo 
long, and we hope to be able to finifh our account of thefe 
volumes in another Article, 





Tao Dialogues ; containing a Comparative View of the Lives, 
Chara&ers, and Writings, of Philip, the late Earl of Chefter- 
field, and Dr. Samuel Fobnfon. 8v0. 45. Cadell, 


8 Kens Dialogues were tranfcribed in fhort-hand, from 

the mouths of the fpeakers, fays the editor, and after- 
wards corrected by their real authors. Though we might 
fuggeit fome doubts relative to the fidelity of this account, 
yet, when we fit down to a pleafing entertainment we ought 
not to criticife the mode in which it is ferved up ; and-a reader 
of thefe Dialogues will foon be fo much engaged in the fub- 





‘ * The Englith and French word pyramid is the Greek Mugdpess, Mugapesdes 5 
but in the ancient Greek, the v was pronounced oo; we fhould therefore fay 
pooramis. When the Greeks, after the ‘Trojan war frequented Egypt, they 
could not have in their language the name of thefe prodigious edifices, which 
muft have been new to them; they muft have borrowed it from the 
Egyptians. Pooramis then is not Greek but Egyptian. Now it appears cer- 
tain that the diale&s of Egypt, which were various, had a great analogy 
with thofe of the neighbouring countries, fuch as Arabic and Syriac. In 
thefe janguages it is certain the letter pis unknown; but it is no Jefs true, 
that the Greeks, in adopting barbarous words, almoft always changed them, 
and frequently confounded one found with another, which refembled it. It 
is certain alfo, that in the words we know, # is continually taken for 4, which 
very much refembles it. Now, in the dialect of Paleitine, dour (93) 
fignifies every excavation of the eartk, a cifern, a prifon properly under ground, 
a jepulchre. (See Buxtorf, Lexicon Hebr.) ‘There remains ams, in which 
the finals appears to me a termination fubftituted for ¢, which did not {uit 
the genius of the Greek tongue, and which made the oriental ([URSP}) a-mit, 
of ihe dead, bour a-mit, cave of the decd ; this fubftitut:on of the s tort, has an 
example in atribis, well known to be ctrijit. ‘The learned may determine 
whether this etymology be not equally plaufible with many others.’ 
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ject, that he will forget the manner in which they are intro- 
duced. The fcene is laid in a nobleman’s library: his lady 
is a kind of moderator and umpire, to conduct and regulate, 

rather than to decide ; and the difputants are, her brother and 
a neighbouring clergyman ; acolonel and an archdeacon. The 
colonel is the advocate of lord Chefterfield, though not of 
licentious gallantry ; and the archdeacon, of Dr. Johnfon, 
but not an admirer of harfh feverity, or his dogmatical deci- 
fions. In faét, each is arational judicious friend rather than 
an indifcriminate panegyrift: the conference is maintained 
with great propriety ; the arguments enforced with decorum, 
though with ftrength ; the decifions are very commonly juft ; 
and the language is clear, pointed, and elegant. If we were 
to complain, it would be of the archdeacon: we ought not 
to fay, that he betrays his caufe, but he furely does not urge 
many things that may be adduced in Johnfon’s favour. On 
the contrary, the colonel brings forward every thing that the 
admirers of Chefterfield can fuggeft, with a warmth that fhows 
the predilcétion of the author, if the editor be in reality the 
author. It is not in our power to examine the fubjec fully, 
nor is it confiftent with our circumftances to purfue what has 
been fo often examined, or to repeat what may be occafionally 
found in our own Journal: we fhall felect a few paffages, in 
which we perceive arguments fomewhat new, or well-known 
facts, applied to purpofes which they have not been accuftomed 
to ferve. 

As the following attack may be made on Johnfon without 
being fo well defended, we fhall extract both the one and the 
other. 

* Colenci. Your illuftration is very ingenious, but not per- 
fe&tly juft. Though I agree with you as to the coarfenefs of 
the purfe, I cannot allow your gold to be genuine.—-To {peak 
more ferioufly on a ferious fubje&t, I am aware that pension is 
held up to our veneration for the fan&tity and foundnefs of his 
religious character ; but furely, my Gear reverend friend, it is 
an injury to the divine doctrine you profefs, to confider this 
man as the médel of a Chriftian. I can admit, with my whole 
heart, that he was a fincere believer in Chriftianity ; but, to 
my apprehenfion, no real believer ever fucceeded worfe in feiz- 
ing the true fpirit of our indulgent and animating religion. 
His piety, great as it is called, was fo far from being perfect, 
that it neither taught, him how to live nor how to die—it nei- 
ther infpired him with benevolent gentlenefs towards his fellow- 
creatures, nor with a chearful reliance on the beneficence of his 


God. 
© Archdeacon. Without an oftentation of meeknefs towards 
men, it taught him seal humility towards his Maker. His 
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piety appears to you debafed by an excefs of terror; but furely 
it argues not any weaknefs or depravity of {pirit to ‘tremble be- 
fore the throne of the Almighty.—If, indeed, the gloomy caft 
of his devotion could require any excufe, is it not fufliciently 
excufed by that morbid hereditary melancholy, which preyed 
upon his mind, and rendered him, with all his rare faculties, 
not lefs an obje&t of pity than of admiration. This idea, in- 
ftead of diminifhing, increafes my refpect for his character— 
affuredly, it does him honour to reflect that, by long and pro- 
found meditation, he was himfelf the architect of his virtues, 
and that his imperfections were woven into the texture of his 
frame. His marvellous merits were all his own, and his ble- 
mifhes the work of nature.’ 


The parallel, carried on between Chefterfield and Johnfon, 
by each difputant, is fpirited and ingenious: we are forry 
that, from their lengths, we cannot infert both: and it would 
be unfair to give one only. We fhall feleé&t, as another fpe- 
cimen, the defence of fome of the precepts in Chefterfield’s 
celebrated Letters. 


‘ — a lady, who had great reafon to think well of the noble 
lord, feized the opportunity of his deceafe, to publifh a col- 
lection of letters written for a very private and very particular 
purpofe. She knew that they had been dictated by the parental 
tendernefs of a good heart; and fhe did not forefee that the 
public could ingenioufly mifinterpret them, fo far as to call them 
the fuggeltions of an evil fpirit; but, as there is a conftant ea- 
gernefs in mankind to feize even the flighteft opportunity of 
degrading an exalted name, as foon as thefe letters were pub- 
hfhed, an outcry was raifed again{t them by many hypocritical 
pretenders to goodnefs, and by many truly good people, who 
wanted either faculties or patience to form a fair eftimate of 
their author. Malevolent ridicule fcattered her gibes on the 
father, fo folicitoufly ftriving to improve the aukward perfon of 
his child ; and miftaken piety reprefented him as a prodigy of 
wickednefs, labouring to infufe all his own follies and vices 
into his offspring, and to eftablifh a corrupt fyftem of education, 
that would annihilate all the virtue of our country. Bat, after 
all, what is this mafter-piece of profligacy, when examined by 
truth and candour? It is a fingular, and, in many points, the 
moft admirable monument of paternal tendernefs and anxiety, 
that the literature of any nation can exhibit: it is a work that, 
intiead of corrupting our fons, may rather ftimulate their pa- 
rents to a quicker fenfe of their duty, by fhewing us that a man, 
in all the tumultuous buttle of bufy, of gay, and of {plendid 
life, could find time to Jabour with inceffant attention in trying 
to counteract the peculiar perfonal imperfeétions of a dear, 
though aukward fon.—O Chetterfield! 1 have read thee with 
the eyes of a father, anxious not only for the temporal but the 
eéiernal intereft of his children; and my heart tells me that, in 
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he fight of our great all-feeing Parent, the work for which thow 
art vilified on earth muft have more of merit than of fin. 

* Archdeacone Though every thing may be hoped from the 
mercy of the Supreme Judge, I cannot fee how the common 
juitice of mankind can abfolve a parent, who even inftigates his 
fon to indulge himfelf in crimes that are eminently pernicious 
to the peace and happinefs of the world. 

© Colonel. Is it candid, is it juft, or, I fhould rather fay, is 
it not the height of iniquitous cruelty, to give fo dark an in- 
terpretation to idle raillery, in a familiar letter, which, like 
the jeits of private converfation, thould be confidered only as 
the idle pleafantry of the moment ?—To defend licentioufnefs, 
by faying it was recommended only in a country whofe cufioms 
appeared to give it a fanction, is an argument, which, though 
it may extenuate the offence, is far from being, according to 
my ideas, the beft vindication that we may urge for the noble 
lord.—All the immoral advice of Chefterfield may be compared 
to a drug, which, though it is rank poifon if fwallowed indif- 
criminately by the multitude, may operate as an innocent and 
ufeful medicine to a particular patient.-—The difeafe of young 
Stanhope, to purfue the metaphor, was aukwardnefs in the ex- 
treme, and gallantry was the prefcription of Chefterfield. By 
giving his fon credit, in thefe private letters, for more influ- 
ence over the fair than he was formed to attain, the father 
might mean no more than to lead him frequently into fuch 
female fociety as had the beft chance of rendering him lefs an 
object of ridicule. Immorality of this kind we hear every day, 
in the fportive fallies of converfation between parents and chil- 
dren, where no real act of licentioufnefs is intended, and where 
no cenfure falls on the jeiting preacher of very fimilar doétrine. 
—It is particularly cruel, to give the darkeft interpretation to 
the licentious levity of thefe motley letters, when the fame 
correfpondence affords us many ferious paflages of the pureft 
moralitys—There is a double injuftice in the common cenfure 
on thefe admirable letters: —they are condemned as a general 
fyftem, when they were exprefsly defigned to correct the parti- 
cular blemifhes of an individual—they are condemned for not 
fpeaking more of morality and religion, when the author in- 
forms us he had intentionally left thofe points to a worthy de- 
legate. Yet, that he touched upon them fometimes, and did 
it with all the affefling energy of a father truly anxious for the 
moral excellence of his fon, I hope to convince you, by reads 
ing the few following extracts. 

‘ Pray obferve with what honeft and ferious warmth this 
fuppolfed advocate for vice exhorts his young difciple to the 
mott fcrupulous integrity.’ 

The moral paffages referred to are chiefly in the 168th and 


180th Letters. 
The great force of the arguments on the fide of Iord Chef- 


terfield, evidently give his advocate the advantage, But, if 
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thefe were really Dialogues, lady Caroline has not fuffered 
herfelf to be turned away by the pleafing qualities of the 
one, or the fplendid qualities of the other. Her decifion, 
though fomewhat fevere, is probably juft. Wecannot give a 
more advantageous fpecimen of the work, 


¢ —To fpeak of them as men, I never felt in my life the 
flighteft wifh to have been perfonally acquainted with either ; 
though in reading many authors, and Addifon in particuJar, I 
have felt fach a defire.—Johnfon, I think, faid to fome young 
lady, ‘** Mifs, Iam a tame moniter, you may ftroke me.” If 
he faid fo, for I do not recollect where 1 met with the anecdote, 
I apprehend his expreffion was not perfectly true.—He certainly 
was not more than half-tamed.—I do not believe that I could 
have been induced to give the fearlefs pat of friendly familiarity 
to either of thefe very oppofite creatures. I am perfuaded that 
my hand would have fhrunk from Johnfon as from a hedge- 
hog; and from Chefterfield, if not as an adder too venemous to 
be touched, yet certainly as an ee! too flippery to be held.. For, 
notwithftanding my brother’s panegyric on the friendly qualities 
of his idol, I cannot think that either he or the philofopher 
had a heart truly formed for that tender connection. ‘They 
feem to me to have poffeffed an equal degree of felfifhnefs, 
though it fhewed itfelf under very different fhapes—one was 
continually trying to bully, and the other to inveigle the world 
into an exclufive admiration of his particular talents. The men 
accufe our fex of being actuated by a fpirit of rivalthip and 
mutual injuftice to each other. Yet furely this is not only as 
vifible among themfelves, but more productive of general dif- 
advantage. What the Archdeacon obferved of Johnfon and 
Garrick, leads me to make a fimilar obfervation on Johnfon 
and Chelterfield. Had thefe two men, of rare and different 
talents, inftead of kindling into a contemptuous animofity, 
contracted a folid friendfhip on the noble plan of honouring, 
of enjoying the perfections, and correéting the deficiencies of 
each other, how infinitely might fuch conduc have contributed 
to the pleafure, improvement, happinefs, and lafting glory of 
both! But the defects in each were too ftrong to let him derive 
all poflible delight and advantage from the faculties of the 
other. Great as they both were in their feparate lines, I cannot 
think that either was truly entitled to the epithet of amiable 
or good ; for I am equally offended by truth that is delivered 
with brutality, and by politenefs that is utterly infincere: I 
own myfelf as much an enemy to the fplenetic malevolence of 
Johnfon, as to the licentious vanity of Chefterfield. Conld 
they have blended their better qualities; could the gaiety of 
the wit have cured the fpleen of the philofopher; and, could 
the ftrong intellect of Johnfon have annihilated the libertinifm 


-of Chefterfield, each might have been, what I think neither 


was, a truly accomplifhed and happy man: and each mighe 
have been rendered, by fuch a proceis, a more perfect and de- 
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lightful writer; for, as it is, though we admire the wonderful 
underftanding and energy of mind difplayed by Johnfon, though 
we are charmed by the wit, elegance, and knowlege of the 
world that we find in Chefterfield, yet it is certain that each 
fails us in the very point where, from his particalar purfuits, 
we might naturally fuppofe it moft fafe to take him as a guide. 
The literary judgments of Johnfon, and the worldly admoni- 
tions of Chefterfield, appear to me equally unfound. The firit 
are, furely, not confiftent with truth and juftice ;—and for 
the latter, I am afraid no apologift can perfeéily reconcile them 
to honefty and virtue. Yet there is fuch a mafs of real, though 
different excellence, united to the grofs failings of thofe two 
authors, that, as a parent anxious to collect every thing that 
may render me ufeful to my children, I read them both with 
equal eagernefs ; and I find much innocent inftruétion in Chef- 
terfield, that a mother’s heart is inclined to adopt. Let rigid 
moralifts tell me, if they pleafe, that all his parental merit is 
of the womanifh kind; and that he is, at bef, 

‘¢ Fine by defect, and delicately weak.”’ 

* As to Johnfon, I have indeed many jarring ideas of his 
excellencies and defects ; yet, I believe | may give you my no- 
tion of his character, comprized in a line, by which Pope has 
defcribed the whole fpecies. I thall conclude, therefore, by 
telling you that he was, to my apprehenfion, 

<¢ A being darkly wife, and rudely great.” 

We need not now add, that the work deferves great com- 
mendation: we own that we feel a claflical partiality (fome 
may call it pedantical) for‘this mode of compofition, and 
think no other fo well adapted for at leaft thofe lighter kinds 
of difquifition, where a jyftem might affright, and even a 
formal differtation reprefs, the indolent or the gay. 





Concerning the Beautiful. Or, a Paraphrafe Tranflation from 
the Greek of Plotinus, EnneadI, Book VI. By Thomas Taylor. 
Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. fewed. ‘T. Payne, and Son. 


ae anelag eet at different periods of his life, compofed fifty- 

four books, which Porphyry, his difciple, arranged in fix 
divifions, each containing nine books, from whence they de- 
rived the appellation of Enneads. He lived in the third cen- 
tury, and his character, as a man and philofopher, was held 
in the higheft eftimation. But, not the moft zealous follower 
of Plato, to whofe fect he belonged, not Porphyry himfelf, 
who informs us that ‘ he was four times united by an * in. 








n 


* Plotinus himfelf endeavours to defcribe the nature of this myftical unio 
with the Deity. (“if ’tis not fenfe, at leaft ’tis Greek”) En. vi. 1. 9. ¢. 10° 
He gives, likewife, an account of his experiencing the rapturous fenfation- 
En. iv. 1. 8. c. 1. We recommend this paffage to the learned reader’s at- 
tention ; the ideas contained in it, however vifionary, are truly fublime. 
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effable energy with the divinity,’ was a greater enthufiai in 
regard to Plotinus and his doctrines than Mr. Taylor; who 
gravely informs us that, ¢ however fuch an account may be ri- 
diculed in the prefent age, it will be credited by every one whe 
has properly explored the profundity of his mind.’ ‘To explore 
this profundity is no eafy tafk. When human reafon, and 
fuch was the cafe of Plotinus, applies itfelf to objects beyond 
its reach, it is foon loft in the unfathomable abyfs. His know- 
fege was extenfive, and his ideas fublime. But his diction is 
remarkably obfcure, bewildered in the maze of metaphyfics 
and abftract fpeculation ; his expreffions fail him in communi- 
cating to others what muft, in general, have been confufedly 
and indiftinétly apprehended by himfelf. Though Mr, Taylor 
has taken great liberty in condenfing and expanding his ideas, 
they are ilill often defective in clearnefs and perfpicuity. The 
ufing words differently, ina metaphylical fenfe, from what they 
commonly fignify, contributes not a little to this difficulty of 
underftanding Plotinus, and other Platonic writers. The words 
intelleG, energy, idea, &C. as applied to them, are often very 
remote from their common acceptation. What is now offered 
is intended as a fpecimen of the manner in which our author 
intends to tranflate all the works of Plotinas, fhould the pre- 
fent attempt be favourably received. ‘ He defires no other 
reward of his labour than to have the expences of printing 
defrayed, and to fee truth propagated in his native tongue.” We 
before obferved that Mr. ‘laylor feemed to place implicit 
aith in the reveries of Platonifm; and a variety of paflages 
in the prefent work confirm our opinion. He advifes all « the 
lovers of truth to enliit under the banners of Plotinus, and 
vigoroufly repel the encroachments of error.’ 

‘ With refpect, fays he, to true philofophy, you muft be 
fenfible that all modern feéts are in a ftate of barbarous i igno- 
rance: for materialifm, and its attendant fenfuality, Laue 
darkened the eyes of the many, with the mifts of error; and 
are continually ftrengthening their corporeal tie. And cag 
any thing more effectually diflipate this increafing g gloom than 
difcourfes compofed by fo fublime a genius, pregnant with 
the moft profound conceptions, and every where full of in- 
tellectual light? Can any thing fo thoroughly deftroy the 
phantom of falfe enthufiafm, as eftablifhing the real obje&t of 
the true ?’ 

Of true enthufiafm Mr. Taylor poffeffes no contemptible 
fhare, and we have no objection to his entering the lifts ; 
though we apprehend a conteft between the Platonifts and 
Materialifts would be of little importance to religious truth. 
‘ Non tali auxilio nec defenforibus iftis eget.’ 
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The firft part of this performance treats of the Zeautiful while 
conneéted with corporeal nature. It is fuppofed toconfift not only 
in perfonal charms, and fuch things as are objects of the fight, 
but in the fkilful combination of words, harmony of founds, ac- 
tions, fciences, and mental virtues. The foul endued with 
the latter is mentioned as poflefling the beautiful in the moft 
exalted degree ; ¢ it becomes form and reafon, is altogether 
* incorporeal and intellectual, and participates of that divine 
nature which is the fountain of lovelinefs ; it becomes + zz- 
telle#, and enjoys, in vifion, the deautiful itfelf.’ 

The mode we are to purfue, in order to obtain this fpiritual 
nnion with the Deity, fills the remaining part of the difcourfe. 
We are directed to enter deep into ourfelves, to withdraw our 
view from corporeal objects, and fix our minds in contempla- 
tion on the fource of all beauty and perfection,.—We are con- 
{cious that the fketch we have given of the work before us is 
flight and imperfect. But the metaphyfical fubtleties of fome 
paflages, and the ob{curity in which others are involved, would 
render a minute inveitigation almoft as tedious and unpleafant 
to us, as the reading it would be to the pfeudo-philofophers 
of this degenerate age; with whom Mr. Taylor fays, ‘ the 
crucible and air-pump are alone the ftandards of truth; who 
think nothing real but what the hand can grafp, or the cor- 
poreal eye perceive ; and nothing ufeful but what pampers the 
appetite, or fills the purfe!? ‘ Pudet hac opprobria nobis.’ 





Edward; or, the Curate. A Poem. By the Rev. Samuel Hoole, 
A.M. 4to. 35. Dodfley. 


HE little narrative contained in this poem is welt told, 

and probably true. A mutual attachment having taken 
place between the curate and daughter of the ’fquire, the latter, 
on her refufing to give him up, rejects and difinherits her. 
Every happinefs, except competence, attends the lovers ; and 
this deficiency, by degrees, fours all their enjoyments. The 
fenfibility of Edward is fhocked at feeing his wife, whofe 
merit, beauty, and rank in life, entitled her to an elevated 
fituation, obliged to fubmit to the loweft menial offices, De- 





. purumque reliquit 
JEthereum fenfum, atque aurai fimplicis ignem. Lu. 

+ Very different meanings are fignified by this word among the Plato 
nifts. It fometimes means the foul; at others, its intelieétual faculty, or a 
divine effence, by which it is irradiated,—the principle of order and di- 
ftinction, the fource and giver of forms, &c. It is, likewife, the fecond 
Being in the Platonic fyftem ; the firft exifence, this mind: and here it feems 
to imply a unien or participation with the divine mind, 
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fsondence and ficknefs enfue ; of which the lady, alarmed on 
her hufpand’s account, foon becomes equally the prey, and 
they fall victims to the tendernefs of their feelings for each 
other. Some other characters are introduced, but this is the 
principal outline of the ftory ; which, fimple as it is, interefts 
the mind th no common degree. From a poem like this, al- 
mof uniformly correét, it is difficult to felec&t any independ- 
ent paffage that will give a fufficient idea of its general 
merit. The ftyle is alwdys eafy and polifhed, and its princi- 
pal beauty feems to refult from the harmony of the wholes 
We fhall, however, venture to tranfcribe the paflage which 
paints the progrefs of Edward and Caroline’s affection: the 
reflections interfperfed naturally flow from the fubjeét, and are 
elegantly exprefled. 


‘ Oft does young Edward’s ear drink in the lay, 
The heavenly lay this breathing cherub fings ; 
Hér bower he haunts the livelong fummer day, 
While, with her harp, the liftening valley rings. 
And oft on winter evening will he fit 
In converfe {weet befide the focial fire, 

_ Partake the banquet rare of genuine wit, 

While gentlenefs and joy her honied lips infpire. 


Thus, with deitruative voice, the fyrens fung— 
But ah! this guilelefs lady means not fo! 
Yet hear no more, fond youth! th’ enchanting tongue, 
To thee it threatens bitternefs and woe !— 
But fay, couldft thou, fevere declaimer! fay 
Could{t thou the dear, though fatal pleafure fly ? 
From melody celettial turn away, 
And clofe, to bloom divine, thy philofophic eye? 


The maid, all innocent, his converfe fought, 

And what her ear received her mind retained ; 

The lore of fcience from his lips fhe caught, 

Till on her heart Love’s fweet infection gained. 

Oft from her bofom ftole th’ unbidden figh, 

Her cheek grew warm when Edward met her view, 

And now at village church, fhe knew not why, 
Though full attentive there, fhe more attentive grew. 


Thus unperceived both fed the young defire, 

Till the ftrong paffion laughed at all control ; 

In her, though bright, yet gentle was the fire, 

But Edward’s mightier flame confumed his foul. 

O thou! who wealth or fame hatt made thy choice, 

Watch the firit faint attack of mining love, 

That moment fly, when once the melting voice 
Or radiant eye. begins thy changing pulfe to move. 
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Why fhould I tel], what many a tale can fhow ?— 
The weak refolve, forgot as foon as made, 
The thrilling tranfport, and the burning woe, 
Which now by turns their days and nights invade, 
Why thould I'tel! ? for who has never loved ?— 
Each vowed from each to hide the ftifled flame; 
But foon, alas! by fudden impulfe moved, 
What long their eyes had fhewn, their mutual lips proclaim.” 
The penfive difpofition afcribed to Edward, in the twenty- 
fourth ftanza of the fecond canto, not a little refembles that 
of Edwin, as given in the 18th ftanza of the firft book of the 
Minftrel. The fimilarity of the diction flrengthens the like- 
nefs. Mr. Hoole has been fcarcely lefs fuccefsful than Dr, 
Beatie, in imitating the ftyle of Spencer. Hits aukward and 
uncouth phrafes. are judicioufly rejected, but his manner and 
phrafeology is pretty clofely followed ; and the antiquated 
expreflions occafionally intermixed, tend to throw an air of 
venerable fimplicity over the performance. 





Poems on various Subjects. By Fobn Thelwall. Ia Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. i2m0. 35. Denis. 


\ 7 HO or what Mr. Thelwall is, we know not; and are 
almoft equally at a lofs what to fay about his produc- 
tions. He has too much merit, to deferve any fevere cenfure ; 
too many defeéts, to vindicate us in giving any high degree 
ef approbation. He profefles that he is unacquainted with 
claffic literature, and his grammatical errors fuiiciently fhew 
it ; yet, in fome places, his genius has fupplied the defects of 
education, as the following ftanzas, particularly the lait, 
equally juft and piturefque, will evince. 
‘And now they reach a ruin’d pile, 
Of grande ur once the feat, 
And wind thro’ many a Gothic ille, 
To RKowland’s lone retreat. 


Then up the marble fieps they climb, 
And to his room arrive, 

Whofe mofs-grown walls, decay’d by time, 
The neitling fwallows hive. 


With creeping ivy overgrown 
Was one fmall cafement feen ; 
Thro’ one the moon obftructed fhone, 
And cait a chequer’d yleen : 


For this the ivy fring’d around, 
And crept fantaftic thro’ 9 

And clofe the fhatter’d frame i it bound, 
And up the roof it grew.’ 


Another 
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Another defcription, of a different kind, will give no un- 
favourable idea of the author’s fancy. Puck being commanded 
by the fairy queen to find out the night-mare, and * work on 
fair Egwina woe,’ thus executes his commiilion, 


The elve obedient ftrecht his wing, 
And {wift to. Lincoln’s fens arriv’d, 
And marking round a myftic ring, 
The ground unclos’d, and down he div’d; 
In fhorter time he there did flit 
‘Than I have been relating it. ’ 


There, ftretch’d upon the foggy fwamp, 

Where toads and evets craw! around, 
And breathing eft a murky damp, 

The fiend deform’d aflcep he founds. _ 
While Will-o’wifps, with anticks ftrange, ' 
Did round the dungeon trembling ranges 
And ever did adown diftill 

Unwholefome damps and aguith dew. 
Which numb’d the breatt with b aneful chill, 

And ran the trembling finews thro’. 
Then did the elve the fiend awake, 

And. thus, with oafifh ftare, fhe fpake: 


¢s What would’ft thou, Puck, that I fhould do? 
What is thy queen’s fupreme command ? 

Who now muft Mab’s refentment rue? © 
Who let her milk-difh empty ftand ? 

Or who hath hateful nightfhade {pread 

Around the place fhe loves to tread ?” 


Why the author fubftitutes e/ve for e/f, we know not. But 
to proceed: having atked fome farther queftions of a fimilar 
nature, Puck delivers his meflage, and 


‘ Away they flitted. As they fled, 
The find from cyprefs brufh’d the dews, 
And chilling drops from willows thed, 
And damps that wafh the baleful yews ; 
And froth of toads, and ferpents tears 
She gather’d in her thaggy ears. 


Then came they to the fair-one’s bed, 
Where they her fleeping charms furvey *d: 
One fnowy arm beneath her head, 
And one below her paps was laid : 
May feem her dreams were fweet the while, 
For on her face fhe wore a {mile. 


Then firft the night-mare o’er her fhook, 
Upon her breaft, the baleful dew, 

And with her hoof her bofom ftrook, 
That black the fading beauties grew; 

Then Puck acrofs the goblin threw 

The fuiffen’d maid, and off they flew.” 
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Thefe lines indicate an original and bold imagination, 
and feveral paflages of a fimilar nature might be produced ; 
but we mutt acknowlege that they are too often obfcured by 
others of a different kind. Thefe faults, however, as we ob~ 
ferved, are to be attributed to a want of education, not of 
abilities: the fenfibility which the anthor difcovers, and moral 
tendency of his poems, entitle them to a candid reception. 





The Mifcellaneous Companions. By William Matthews. 3 Vols. 
Small 8v0. gs. fewed. Dhiily. 


HE firftt volume of this work contains A Short Tour of 
Obfervation and Sentiment through a Part of South 
Wales. The traveller fets out from Briftol, and finifhes his 
journey at Haverfordweit. His account of places and inci- 
dents, in this Tour, is agreeably intermixed with reflections, 
in which the author feems to aim more at the improvement 
than the mere entertainment of his readers. An idea of his 
manner will beft be conceived from a fpecimen. 


‘ — of all the views and fituations which prefent them- 
felves on this road, none excels the beautifully diverffied 
region of Briton Ferry, about feven miles fhort of Swanfea. 

‘ To defcribe this fpot, by boldnefs of furrounding emi- 
nences, f{paciou{neis of vallies, grandeur and beauty of trees 
and woodlands, extent of water and verdure; and in fhort, a 
fcene of the iweeteit habitations for men, birds, beafts, and 
fifhes, would be to leave much to the province of the reader’s 
dmagination, or to be conceived in an actual furvey. 

* However, I muft not refrain from faying more particu- 
larly, that from the eaitern fide the traveller approaches this 
ferry through plantations and inclofures belonging to a few 
houfes on either hand, that are in my opinion beyond compa- 
rifon the mott pleafantly fituated fer reral gratification, of any 
that had ftrueck my obfervation in the courfe of many years. 
Thoie ornamented inclofures and habitations, among which 
are a little box belonging to lord Vernon, and the more ample 
inclofures and domains of a baronet, are fituated near the 
opening to the ferry, which is fudden and ftnking—prefenting 
a furface of water, whieh, when the tide is fully in, is about 
a mile over, and beautifully adorned with woody prominences 
on both fides. The water in itfelf is a point of the channel, 
running up to the little port ef Neath, about five or tix miles 
to the ealt of this paffage. 

‘ The defcent to the water, at ebb, is over a craggy furface 
of rocks, not a little troublefome to an Englith horfe, ufed 
to fmooth roads; but the Welch horfes run over thefe rocks, 
and leap from them into the boats, either led by, or carrying 
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their riders, almoft with as much facility as the dog which 
suns by their fide. 

‘ To an Englith traveller, the fcene, when bufy, is exceed- 
ingly piCturefque. The fenfation of pleafure is ftrongly im- 
prefied on the mind at firft erabs ; but my paflage over this 
pleafant ferry was accompanied with a moft mortifying proof, 
that there is no fcene amidit the variety of this world, however 
removed from the feats of luxury and artificial diffipation— 
however awfully pleafing in itfelf—however contrived by na- 
ture for the fimple and innocent reveries of the fwain or the 
philofopher, that can be always facred to innocence and to 
virtue ; for ju as J quitted the boat, with a mind ferene as 
the place itfelf, and that ferenity perhaps increafed by the 
gliding motion by which I had pafled over, a young Welch 
rake came and leaped his horfe into the boat, ftorming, partly 
in Welch, at the boatman ; but curfing and {wearing in Eng- 
lifh, a moit violent vclley of profanation and abufe—appa- 
rently for fome fuppofed affront formerly offered him. 

‘ My imagination had been before calmly feafting on the 
filence, natural magnificence—and, as I thought, facred gran- 
deur—of a place, which feemed to be formed for delight and 
devotion, in a mind at all accuftomed to ferioufnefs: but ah! 
faid I, human nature, and the baleful deformity of human 
violence, are every where to be found—the fubjects of laments 
ation and regret! 

‘ It will not, indeed, be ultimately thus in heaven; but 
alas! by what marvellous provifion of mercy, and by what 
pangs of penitence, now daGete and defpifed, muft thofe of 
the multitude, that rufh into wickednefs as the horfe into the 
battle, ever be able to come there! 

‘ The paffage of this prophane young man over the ferry, 
excited in mea train of ideas, from facred and heathen theo- 
logy, refpecting the ** great pulph fixed between the realms 
of happinefs and woe,” which, whofoever paffeth at laft, can 
never return by again! The river Styx—the boat and office 
of Charon—and the gloom of attendant imagery, crowded 
upon my mind, convincing me, that even at Briton Ferry, I 
was yet in the land of tribulation !’ 

The fecond volume contains Maxims and Thoughts, with 
Reflections on Sele&t Paflages of Scripture. And the third confilts 
of Diflertations on particular Subjeéts and Occafions; with 
Dialogues in the World of Spirits. The Differtation on Ever- 
lafting Punifhment is particularly worthy of perufal. Mr. 
Matthews is evidently an intelligent, ferious, moral writer, 
and his mifcellanies will afford both pleafure and religious 


proft to thofe of a fimilar difpofition. 
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RefieBions, Moral and Pelitical. 2 Vols. 12m0. 65. fewed 
Bell, Edinburgh; Robinfons, London. 


HIS work commences with an Hiftorical Deduction of the 
Conftitution of England, which is drawn up with judg- 
ment and perfpicuity. ‘The author next takes a comparative 


‘view of the French monarchy in church and flate, and affigns 


the reafons of that contraft whi ch it forms to the government 
of England. 


‘ If the true fource cf Englith liberty was the great and 
early power of the kings; if that power was owing to the re- 
volution of the Conquelt, with its concomitant fudden inflax 
of the feudal fyftem in all its vigour, which acknowledged 
but one lord paramount, and from him, downwards, a fub- 
ordination and fubjection, through all ranks of men, without 
competition and control: fo, on the other hand, to the want 
of that early union in France, to its long continued divifion 
into many fiefs, and, among them, the crown only the prin- 
cipal fief, retrenched in its power by the rivalfhip of its tur- 
bulent vaffals, is to be attributed its want of liberty. The 
government of that, as well as all the other feudal nations on 
the continent, owing to the fame caufes, was at firlt a tyran- 
nical ariftocracy, afterwards changed to abfolute monarchy 3 
the tranfition was but from a few to one abfolute mafter. _ 

‘ Singular has been that of this country, and different from 
all the reit, in experiencing only a change from abfolute to 
limited monarchy. In all the feigniories in France, the people 
fuffered the moft extreme oppreilion ; their want of concerted 
meafures, from the number of their opprefiors, prevented any 
being effeCtual for the redrefs of grievances ; ; their tumultuary 
infurrections, 2 at different times, and in different places, not 
all at once, and of a people embarked iu one common caufe, 
afferting their rights as men, in vindication of their liberties, 
were eafily fuppreffed, with additional ageravations of the 
yoke. In all encroachments made on the crown by the nobles, 
in the wars they fuccefsfully waged with it, they were to their 
own advantage only ; ; and the treaties entered into, contained 
no ftipulations in favour of the people, as that fhews con- 
cluded between Lewis XI. and feveral of the princes and peers 
of France, entitled a treaty made at St. Maur, September 29, 
1465. In this treaty, which was made in order to terminate 
a war, as it was ftyled, pro bono publico, no provifion was made 
but for the power of a few lords ; not a word was inferted for 
the people. It is this treaty that De Lolme fo forcibly con- 


trafts with the Magna Charta, where fpecial provifions were 
made for the bondman,’ ° 
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In inveftigating the progreflive changes of the French go- 
vernment, the author juitly obferves, that the firft check which 
the growth of the teudal fyfem received, in all the countries 
where it prevailed, was from the general frenzy of the cru- 
fades, Much of the turbulent fpirit of the feigneurs evapo- 
rated, and much of the means that fupported it was wafted in 
thofe fruitlefs expeditions. Of the policy of the kings, in 
afterwards extending their own authority, he gives the follow- 
ing account. 

‘ It was fuch a fingularly fortunate train of events, fuch 
admirable policy, that enabled England, fo fuccefsfully, to 
cope with its neighbours on the ifland, and on the continent, 
and in the midft of its contefis with both, to be continually 
adding to its flrength, improving its refources, firit, in the 
conqueft of Ireland, by Henry II. then in that of Wales, by 
Edward I, 

‘ The progreflive changes in the French government are 
what now require inveftigation. ‘The firft check the growth 
of the feudal fyftem received, in all the countries it prevailed 
in, was from the general phrenzy of the crufades: much of 
the turbulent fpirit of the feigneurs evaporated, much of the 
means that fupported it was waited in thofe fruitlefs expedi- 
tions. ‘The territorial jurifdictions they pofleffed, were the 
chief fources of their power and independence; the firit at- 
tacks of their kings, in the extenfion of their authority, were 
neceflarily directed again{l them. It was by artful and indirect 
methods they proceeded to undermine what they were not by 
open force enabled to effect the demolition of: firft, in the 
appointment of the miffi dominici, or commiffaries, for the 
near infpection of the judicial proceedings in the feigniories, 
next in the replacing of them by the grand baillies, who, ff, 
at firit, few in number, only four, of a limited authority, 
having cognizance only of particular caufes, fuch as were 
royal, gradually increafed in number, and in proportion to 
@heir increafe of numbers, .extended their jurifdiction, and 
from a reltriction of it to a certain clafs of caufes, at length 
comprehended within it all indifcriminately. The eftablifh- 
ment of the parliaments and appeals to them, and the king’s 
courts, completed the triumph of the royal authority over the 
feudal jurifdi@tions. The firft fruits of which were the vena- 
lity of the judicial offices, a grofs abufe at firft tolerated, af- 
terwards fcreened under the fanction of law, and worfe than 
any practifed in the feigniory courts, which they were meant 
to correct.’ 

The next eflay contains Remarks on the Englith Conftitue 
tion, compared with the Roman and other ancient and modern 
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Republics: after which he proceeds to make obfervations on 
the government, the relative ftate of the finances of Great 
Britain and France, and the relative ftate of refources and 
drains in both countries, with the moft fuitable means of re- 
form. In thefe various political enquiries, which .have been 
fo frequently difcuffed, it canuct be expected that we fhould 
find much new cbfervation ; but the author appears acguainted 
with his fubje&, and always places it in a clear light. 

The fecond volume contains Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe, 
Of the former clafs, the principal are, an Introduction on 
Tafte, and a Critical Differtation, where we meet with many 
judicious remarks. »With refpect to the cadence and harmony 
of the Englifh ee. we cannot award the author much 
praife ; but in the Latin compofitions, where he is governed 
by the laws of profody, we find him more fuccefsful. 





FOKEIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
: (Continued from p.213.) 


HOUGH our object is rather to give fome obfervations 

relating to different publications, or at leaft to give an 
account of thofe which are in contemplation, we cannot retift 
the impulfe we feel to ttep out of our way, on account of a very 
ufeful manufcript aflronomical table by M. Antoine, engineer 
of the ftates of Burgundy, and membcr of the academy of Dijon. 
‘This table is a very extenfive one, and the refult of much 
labour. It is divided into twelve departments for each month ; 
and, under each, is marked in every day the aftronomical ap- 
pearances of that day ; fo that by inipection the face of the 
heavens at that time is thoroughly underftood, We fhall felect 
an youg.aget The 30th of September the fun rifes at 6" 9’, 





and {ets at 54 50’. The moon will rife at 7" 1-’ in the evening, 
pafs the meridian at 4 16" » and fet at 10" 8” in the morning. 
wane will rife at <5 40’ in the morni ing. and difappear at 


5" 59’ in the morning ; Mars at'104 13’ in the evening, and 
difappear at 5 o’ in the morning; Jupiter rifes at gh 17’ in 
the evening, its paflage over the meridian will be at 16° 5’ in 
the morning, and he will: difappear 23 minutes af erwards, 
Saturn appears at 65 30’, piafies the meridian at gh, and fets 
at 25 6’ in the morning. Herichell rifes at 54 minutes word 
eleven m the morning, and difappears 39 minutes after 4°, 
This table, it will be obvious, is a very convenient one ; and 
M. Antoine advifes every one to eftablifh a little obfervatory in 
their gardens who have any convenience for it, or any tafte for 
the fcience. The kind of obfervatory which’ he’ recommends 
is neither difficult of conftru¢ction or expentive. It is only ne- 
ceflary to fufpend two plumb lines ten or twelve feet high, at 
four or five feet from each other; fo that to the eye of a perfon 
ips y facing 
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facing the North they fhall make it but one line, and be fo 
directed, that this line may conceal the polar ftar, or rather 
a point about two degrees on one iide the polar ftar, towards 
the firft ftar in the tail of the Great Bear, Inthis way the ob- 
ferver will have, 1. A perfect meridian, for at noon thé fhade of 
one of the cords will tall on the other cord. 2. An oblervatory 
to mark the paflage of ftars over the meridians at night. With 
his table, and this inconiiderable apparatus, all the planets will 
be eafily known. We fhall tranfcribe the appearances of a 
di iftant day, that our readers, if they choofe to conftruét it, 
may exemplify its ufe. Onthe fi ft of next December the moon 
patics t%e meridian at 5° 34’ ot the morning; Mars at 3 26° 
in the morning ; Jupiter at 35’ «fter twelve at night; Saturn 
at 13” a'ter five in the evening g, at 40 minutes aiter three in the 
mornings The planet then which i is concealed by the plumbs 
is known to be the fame which is faid to ee the meridian at 
that time ; but when this obfervation is made, the back mutt 
be turned tothe North. This table is calculated for the me- 
ridian of Dijon: fome allowance muft be made for the differ- 
ence of longitude, which is about 2 3 eaft of Paris, about 
t eaft of London. 

While fcience has migrated with population wefiward, and 
perhaps may be farther migrating, it is not unpleafing to ob- 
ferve, that the original country where aftronomy rofe as a {ci- 
ence, is not wholly forfaken by it, though the revival is owing 
to its weitern branches. In a word, an atironomical obfervatory 
has been eftablifhed by the French at Bagcat, where the Chai- 
deans once obferved, and where the more enlightened caliphs 
prefery ed a fpark of learning, and enceav oured for a time to 
ievive the flame. M. Beauchamp, the vicar- -general of Babylon, 
is the obierver. M. Cattries granted him from the crown a new 
fet of inftruments, and M. B:auchamp has recognized the fa- 
vour by affixing to his obfervatory a fuitable infcription. It is, 
however, more tothe purpofe of this part of our Review, to 
mention, that this fucceflor of the “haldeans has fent home 
fome interefting obfervations relating to the paflage of Mercury 
over the fun, the 4th of May, 1780. The interior contact on 
the entrance was obferved to be at 6" of 5”; in the morning 
the interior contaét, on its departure, at 15 224 ¢2”, and the 
total feparation at 11> 26’ 48”. M°> Lambre, from thefe ob- 
fervations, has eicutned the real time of the true conjunction 
to be 8° 4’; the true latitude 11’ 43”; and the error of M, 
de la Lindt tables on the geometric longitude to be 2’ 44”. 
Thefe refults accord fufficiently with thote driwn from the ob- 
fervations at Peterfourg and Upfal, compared with the obfer- 
vations at Paris. M. Lambre has allowed in his calculations for 
the aberration of the fun, and that of Mercury in longitude. 
This obfervation made in Afia, has given a certainty to thete 
refults, which we could not have hoped for from what had been 
obierved i in Europe only. M. Beauchamp has alfo fent to the aca- 
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demy a new chart of Mefopotamia, of the courfes of the Tygris 
and the Euphrates. He means to pafs the winter at Ifpahan, 
and then to goto the Cafpian, to determine the lo ngitudes of 
places on its Y eels s, and finally to afcertain its real direétion, 
and to fettle the difpute on this fubject which we formerly 
noticed. We hope again to rejoin him. 

We cannot leave our alironomical information, without men- 
tioning M. le Gentil’s memoir lately read to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, on the ufe of telefcopes with two object- md 
(lunettes binocles). We need not mention, that this idea of 
deeing celcitial objects with both eyes is not a new one; and 
that many attempts have been made to put it in execution, with 
different fuccefs. The defign is undoubtedly practicable within 
certain limits; and, within. thefe limits, M. le Gentil has ex- 
ecuted it. But there ; is no reafon to think that it will be ex- 
tended farther, or be generally employed. In his firft inftru- 
ment he ufed eye-glafles of three inches focus, which magnified 
only about forty- -eight times. ‘They were joined together by 
bands, at the diftance, and in the direction of the two optic 
pencils ; and our academician fpeaks in warm terms of the ex- 
tenfive field the telefcope, the apparent fize of the cbject, which 
was not a very diftant one, and the precifion with which the 
picture was defined. When viewed by both eyes, it was much 
brighter, and more diftinct, than when viewed through either 
glais with one only. He then tried glaffes of two inches focus, 
which magnified feventy-two times, and then the picture was 
not well defined : in fact, one glafs was finifhed with more accu- 
racy than the other. Our author next employed Pere Gaudibert, 
a jacobin, mv had acquired fome reputation in dioptrics. He 
made, after feveral trials, two object-glafles, the aperture ot 
each of which was twenty-two lines, and thefe Fake idapted to 
a telefcope whofe eye-glafles were only 17 or 18 lines of focus, 
about 2 of aninch: ¢ ihe whole, he fays, was as well executed 

as it could have been in England.’ It magnified ninety-cight or 
ninety-nine times, withthe ereatel clearnefs and precifion. He 
obferved the {pots on the fun, the ftars flyled double ones, 
and the herb og but gives no particular remarks on them, 
becaufe he means to repeat the obfervations. One experiment 
is curious. By means of his apparatus he could feparare thefe 
two teleicopes While he was looking at the fun; and he then 
faw two diftinct images, fufficiently” exact ; but on moving the 
{crews, to bring them again together, the image appeared 
fingle, though wath fo much additional clearnefs aud accuracy, 
as fully to evince the value of the improvement. The appa- 
rent fize of the image was alfo evidently enlarged. They pur- 
ofed to conitruct an acromatic telefcope of this kind, but death 
carried off M. le Gentil’s coadjutor. The improvements in 
the glafies were at an end; but, by an approved conftruction, 
he made his inftrument equal j in effect to the beft acromatic 
telefcopes, whofe aperture was larger. With it he obterved 
| the 
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the tranfit of Mercury over the fun. The firft contact of Mer- 
cury was at 85 19 +7’ true time by an excelle ‘nt pendulum ; 
the middle of the paltig ge out was at 8° 20’ sy”; the total fepa- 
ration at 85 2." 46° 
To ftep from the heaven sto the earth, in our literary career, 
is an eafy tafk; but we have found it dificult to collect any 
thing yery interefting or fatisfactory rel: ting to its hiflory. At 
the laft fair at Leipiie, new books of vslue were very fearce. 
There were fome religious tracts of little 1mportance; a little 
German jurifprudence ; and in natural hittory and medicine, 
only fome new editions ‘without i improvement. In the new fci- 
ence which we lately mentioned, flatiliics, we havé met with 
no protefied work. In a periodical publication ftyled the 
Deutches Mufeum, there are fome curious tacts of this kind 
taken from a Germian work of great crecit. We fhall feleét a 
few little known. The population of Galicia increafed above 
100,0c0 from 1783 ta the end of 1784. In three years, at 
leait 10,000 foreign families migrated to the Bannet in Tran- 
fylvania, and tothe Bukowine: twenty-fix families arrived there 
from Geneva, in the beginning of 178s, andetiablifliced, among 
fome others, cotton manuf: tories, and watch-making. Twenty- 
fix families of Badé Dourlan alfo obtained an afylum there. 
‘The Jews in the emperor’s dominions are calculated to amount 
to 223,100, without reckoning thoie in Hungary, the Low 
Countries, andthe Milanefe. Thefe facts are of importance in 
many views: at leaft they point out the advantages derived 
from a tolerating aaeie, and the inconveniencies of a foreign 
protection. 
' The commerce of Bohemia is faid to produce two or three 
millions of florins per annum. In Moravia, cloth is weaved 
annually to a very confiderable amount. Auftrian Silefia has 
cattle, mines, manufa¢tures, and an increafing population. 
Lower Auftria, the richeft and moft fertile country in Germany, 
furnifhes every year about two million hemers of wine, and 
680,000 quintals of falt, producing 3,500,000 florins. The 
exports to the Levant amount to fix, and the returns to nine 
millions. ‘The internal part of Auttria 1s at leaft fertile in 
mines, which afford a little gold, 2000 marks of filver, a good 
deal of lead and copper, and 2000 quintals of quickfilver every 
year, The manufactures of cloth are fuppofed to produce 
400,000 florins. The commiifions are faid to be confiderable, 
and the external commerce to be worth two millions. The 
‘lyrol has fine foretts, and rich mines of filver and of copper. 
Anterior Auftria has cattle and fruits in excefs. The Auitrian 
Low Countries are well known. Auftrian Lombardy 1s a fertile 
garden: its principal wealth is filk, either in a raw or wrought 
ftate ; it is faid to produce 4,500,000 florins—the value of the 
cheefe exported is eftimated at 30c,o00; of wheat at 720,000 ; 
and of wool 1,000,0co. Hungary abounds in every fort of mines : 
it produces tobacco, flax, and hemp, with heids of cattle fo 
numerous 
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numersous that 180,000 oxen have been faid to be drawn from 
it in one year. With riches fo great, the country does not in- 
creafe in population and rank: we have no reafon to believe 
that thefe accounts are exaggerated; but the fituation of the 
kingdoms which produce them, prevent any very contiderable 
external commerce. 

~ If the emperor’s dominions, in all their extent, and with 
many advantages, do not rife in profperity or importunce, we 
{half find that another vatt kingdom, though more flourifhing, 
ftill improves in a degree little proportioned to its fize, and the 
other circumftances of its fituation. Many fovereigns as en- 
lightened and attentive as the prefent empiels, will be required 
before Ruffia will very greatly influence the affairs of the South 
of Europe, She proceeds, however, with care, and with all 
the attivity fuited to a mafs fo unwieldy. The plan which is 
now in execution of collecting, into one view, the languages, 
jargons, and dialects of this numerous nation, 1s undoubtedly 
great importance. ‘We do not expect, from the pattological 
labours of Mr. Pailas, that we fhall afcertain the origia of the 
Rutffians, or purtue into their defarts the remains of any of the 
ancient nations ; yet the work deferves our attention, and ma 
reward our pains with difeoveries little fifpected. We have 
now been led to fpeak of them, not only trom analogy, but 
from the publication of M. Falk’s third volume of Memoirs, 
defined to illuftrate the Topography of the Ruffian Empire. 
This is a very important work, which we cannot examine at 
length, and have therefore introduced 3 it in this place, to fele@ 
a few facts from the different volumes. 

The Memoirs of Falk, and the companion of his journey, 
Bardanes, relate to the whole country between Peterfburgh and 
Mofcow, and from thence to the Kolpmnar, to the govern- 
ments of Riaefan, of Penfa, and Tambow ; to the countries 
watered by the Medewiza, the Southern Don, and the Terek ; 
to Cafan, Aftrachan, the country of the Calmouks, Tobolfki, 
the Ob, Bucharia, and China, &c. But we cannot follow our 
author particularly, and mutt adhere to the feparate obferva- 
tions ; thofe of the firft volume are of the kind to which the 
other parts of this article belong. There is in the village of 
Morfcha, in the government of Penfa, a diftillery, which fur- 
nifhes every year 6c,0co gallons of eau de vie. At Terek 
they plant, in great abundance, the ricinus, from whence they 
exprefs good oil for burning ; and their oil for eating is pro- 
cured from the feeds of the fefamum, propofed to be cultivated 
in the fouthern parts of Germany. In 1771, in the fiftcen 
diftriGs of the government of Ufa, to 697 births there were 
but 364 deaths, of which four were trom 81 to 8g, one of go, 

another of g1, one of 100, another of 121. Our author ob- 
£ rves, that the Aral was formerly joined to the Cafpian, which 
we have already mentioned, on the authority of M. Pallss, was 
once probably united to the Euxine. The bed between the 
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Aral and the Cafpian was faid to be filled with fand in confe~ 
quence of a tempeft ; but it is more probable that the fand was 
accumulated after the communication was deftroyed, by the 
waters being drawn off; for, on every fide, at the eattern end 
of the Mediterranean, the land has gained on the fea; and the 
bed of the waters which united the Cafpian and Euxine is little 
changed, though the waters have difappeared. 

The fecond volume relates to minerals and plants: the plants 
are arranged according to the fyfiem of Linneus. At ‘Terek 
and Aftrachan, inttead of fugar to preferve the fruits, they ufe 
the juice of the ripeft, fofteit railins, boiled to the confiitence 
of afyrup. The leaves of faxifrage are dried, and fold under 
the title of the tea of Tfchagir; and, in all Siberia, they are 
put into boiling water after being rubbed between the hands, 
and ufed as the Chinefe tea. The Tartars employ the threads 
of motherwort, and of feveral kinds of nettles, inttead of hemp 
and flax. The Calmucs eat the root of the wild ranunculus. 

The third volume contains the hiftory of animals, with plates 
of the quadrupeds and birds. The Caban and the Cafan are 
filled with wild horfes, which go in troops of from five to 
twenty. There, and in Bucharia, are found alfo herds of wild 
affes. ‘The Tartars are faidto make paper with the bark of the 
mulberry tree. 

We mutt not conclude this ketch without fome notice of the 
antagonilts of this: vaft power, perhaps their deftined victims, 
we mean the Turks. At the time of their decline it is propofed 
to write their hiftory. The profpectus lies before us, and it 
feems to promife a complete work. It is to confift of fix or 
eight volumes in folio, and the price will be about goo livres. 
(371. 10s.) The fubfcription to each of the two firit volumes 
is 150 livres (about fix guineas), to be paid on the receipt of 
the work. The firft volume appeared in July; the fecond is to 
be publifhed in fix months from that period, and the others in 
fucceflion. The fubfcriptions were to be paid to M. Didot, 
but we are informed that the price is now rifen to 180 livres for 
each of the two firft volumes. The work will be enriched with 
100 plates, without reckoning the portraits of the fultans, 
copied from the original pictures ef the feraglio, and with more 
than 300 figures, reprefenting the different cuftoms of the 
empire. They will be well executed under the direction of 
M. Cochin, M. Moreau junior, and M. Barbier fen. The 
profpectus is written with fingular fpirit and precifion. It 
points out the different portions of the work with great accuracy, 
and leads us to form the moft fanguine expectations of its ex- 


-ecution. The laws and cuftoms of the Turks; a fubject very 


little underftood in Europe, form a large and interefting part of 
the work. The title is Tableau Generale de l’Empire Othoman ; 
and the author is M, de Mouradgea d’Ohffon., 
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E fais fur 1 Aygrometrie. Par Horace-Benedid? de Sauffure, Pros 
feljleur de Philofophie a Geneve. (Concluded) 


HE fcience of meteorology is fill, we have faid, uncertain, and 

its uncertainty is particularly cun{picuous, i in our knowing 
fo imperfectly the itate of water in the air, capable of affecting 
the hygrometer. It is not the quanuty which in reality affects 
it, though the language of this volume feems to fupport that 
opinion ; but it is the torm in which it {ubfifts, and the relative 
atiinities between thé attractive powers of the hair and the air. 
The hygrometer may perhaps be fa:d to be the meafure of the 
excefs of the water over that quantity, which the air can pro- 
perly contain with greater obitinacy than the hair can attract it, 
Or in other words, it is a.meafure of the diffolvent power of the 
air in its gre eateft force. The me: ins, however, by which vas 
pours are fufpended we fhall prefently confider. 

In the fixth chapter, M. Sauffure examines what effects the 
rarefaction and condenfation of the atmofphere produce on a 
hygrometer. Raretaction may be expected to dry the air 
and, in fact, it muit do fo*1f we judge from the iiceslaie 
fince fewer particles of moitt air are then contiguous to the 
hair, It appeared, by experiment, that this was really the 
cafe; andthe dew, which i is feen on the fides of the receiver on 
exhautting, was found to come from the cylinders, and probably 
to arife from the decompofition ef the oil, in moving the piftons. 
Condenifation, on the contrary, makes the air appear more moitt. 
But, by. every precaution, it was not poilible to preduce a dry- 
nefs’'in the exact rauo of the rarefaction; the air was always 
lefs dry than in proportion to its rarity, Our author explains 
this fact with fuflicient clearnefs. 

M. Sauflure then enquires, whether the agitation of the air 
increafes its diffolvent power, It feemed to do fo; but it was 
found that the change really arofe from the drier air above, 
mixing with the inferior ftrata, which are ufually more moift. 
Eleétricity did not affect the inftrument in any degree: its in- 
fluence is on water in a feparate flate, not when combined with 
the air: in the former it increafes evaporation, while in the 
latter it produces no change. Inflammable air feems to be 


‘moifter than.common air; but the difference is very incon- 


fiderable. It does not appear, that the addition of this gas 
makes common air depotit the humidity which it contained, and 


‘indeed, though one of its component parts is perhaps water, 


yet the water is too intimately united with the other ingredients 


-to influence the hygrometer. Fixed air had no effeét on the in« 


ftrument ditferent from common air. The inflammable air had 


“a great effect on filver, changing it to a beautiful reddifh pur- 


le: when faturated with water it feemed to blacken copper, 
and change the furface of mercury toa deep blue, bordering on 
purple. The lait-chapter of this effay contains fome ufeful 
tables, with an explanation of the methods in which they were 
conftrudted. 
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The third Effay is on the Theory of Evaporation. M. Sauf- 


fure adopts the opinion of M. le Roy, fuggefted alfo by Dr. 
Franklin, and Dr. Hamilton of Dublin. M. “le Roy feems un- 


doubtedly to deferve the credit of having firft publifhed this 


opinion, though his fucceffors, in this pathy did not probably 
borrow from him. They were as much the authors of this theory 
as M. le Roy. M. Sauffure, however, fuppofes that the water 
Ys expanded by its union with the matter of heat, and in reality 
becomes an elaftic fluid before it be diffolved. ‘The queftion on 
the caufe of evaporation deferves a clear and eopious exami- 
nation, which we wifh that our limits would admit, and which 
we hope we fhall be able to engage in, when our avocations are 
lefs urgent. We muft now rather follow our author in explain 
ing the different ftates of vapour from the pure elaftic vapour, 
which we fufpect to be really decompounded water, to this va- 
pour, loaded with different degrees of humidity, down to the 
ipheres of vapour which arife from boiling water. The exift- 
ence of thefe fpheres have been contefted, ‘but M. Sauffure ob- 
ferves, that they may be evidently feen with a microfcope, 
whofe focus is about an inch, or an inch and a half. The fize 
of thefe veficles is fuppofed, from examination with a microf- 
cope, armed with a micrometer, to be about the 360oth part of 
aninch: the thicknefs of the film of water, calculated from the 
experiments of Newton with foap bubbles, and the colours 
which they exhibit, is faid to be about the 50,oooth part of an 
inch. This calculation mutt neceffarily be erroneous ; for bub- 
bles of this kind would be too heavy to rife in the air; and it 
is not ditheult to fee the fource of the error. The odiniain in 
Newton’s foap bubbles were formed, not only by refraction in 
a thicker fluid, but through media of very different denfities. 
His bubbles were filled with air, and with air from the lungs. 
On the contrary, if a {pherule of water be expanded by increat- 
ing the repulfive power of the atoms of which it is compofed, 
nothing can be contained in that fphere which is formed from 
the {pherule, but the fluid originally interpofed in the interilices 
of its component particle ; and this fluid is probably very much 
more rare than air. The fpherules which compofe fogs feem 
to be denfer than thofe produced by boiling water, and probably 
do contain air. Thefe muft be expanded by heat before they 
can be diffolved in the atmofphere. If clouds are formed of 
fuch fpheres, they mutt be of the former, and the lighter kind ; 
from the reports of thofe who afcend high mountains, and of 
aeronauts, it is probable that they are fo. M. Saufiure thinks 
they owe their lightnefs to the repulfive power of their atmo- 
fpheres, but does not decide on the nature of it: he thinks it 
evident that they are an intermediate ftep between air fuperfa- 
turated with water, and folid drops. This laft ttate they always 
affume either before taey fall, or are frozen. From the fudden 
formation of ciouds, compofed of thefe velicles, the change 
feems to bea very inccniiderable one, ; 
n 
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In the next chapter the author examines into the ca.fe of 


evaporation, in a very rarefied air, or the vacuum ufually pro- 
duced by the air pump; and in this chapter he explains the 
almoft infuperable dithculty, which muft arife from this appear- 
ance, if it be fuppofed that evaporation proceeds from folution 
only. At the fame time he explains the caufe of vapour, which 
fomctimes appears on exhaufting the receiver, even when its 
former fource is fhut up, and at leaft fhows, that the defcent of 
the thermometer, in the fame fituation, is not owing to the 
coldnefs produced by evaporation. It probably proceeds from 
the cluflicity of the tube recovering itfelf from the effects of the 
preflure, on the removal of the weight of the atmofphere. 
M. Sauffure then endeavours to thow, that evaporation does not 
roceed from the paflage of fire from one body to another, which 
at the fame time carries away the water combinéd with it, without 
roducing any previous change in the water. 

The next fubject is on the quantity of watcr evaporated, 
which, ceteris paribus, is proved to be in the proportion of the 
furfaces; The evaporation from ice follows the fame laws: i¢ 
appears that it decreafes in proportion to the cold, though fome 
philofophers entertain a different opinion. Yet in the moment 
of congelation the evaporation is increafed, and in a greater 
proportion if the congelation is fudden, Some fubftances united 
with water increafe its tendency to evaporate: others leffen 
it. Some remarks on Wal ertus’s opinion are joined to this 
effay ; but the fubject is loft in uncertainty ; and the effay con- 
cludes with a recapitulation of what has been advanced on eva- 
poration. 

The laft effay is defigned as an application of the forego: 
ing fyftem to fome phenomena of meteorology ; and the fir 
chapter relates to the diitribution of vapours through the at- 
mo{phere. Thefe obfervations we cannot abridge, but may juft 
mention as detached tatts, that the cold of the higher regions is 
feemingly the only limit of the afcent of vapours, and that, in 
tne greateft fogs, the particles of veficular vapour are feparated 
from each other, by probubly three times their bulk of air. 
M. Sauffure thinks that what has been commonly fuppofed to 
be the greatett height of the clouds is much teo low, and that 
they may rife at leait 13500 toifes: a height much beyond that 


- to which the atino{phere has been fuppofed to extend. 


The obfervations on ftorms are very extenfive. The principles 


on which our author explains thefe phenomena are, the height 


of the elaftic vapours, which the cold only reftrains, and their 
acting as conductors between the higher regions of the air, 


where the eleciric fluid meets with no, or very little interruption, 


and the earth. It feems that vapours never rife to any unufual 
height, without the confequence of violent ftorms, generally 
attended with thunder and lightning. A calm and dry feafon 
uiually prece:'es the moit deftructive hurricanes. The particu- 
lar explanation is very ingenious; but it is, in fome refpects, 
partial and detective: befides it is not wholly new, - 
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The variation of the barometer are inexplicable: M. de Luc 
thought that vapour was lighter than common air, while M. 
Sauflure feems to have fhown that water in evaporating is 
changed into an elattic fluid, which raifes the barometer when 
inclofed in a receiver. The opinion of M. de Luc, improperly 
ftyled a new one, is examined in this volume with great care 
and accuracy: it appears not well founded; and, in reality, 
the changes in the barometer do not always follow the changes 
in the humidity of the air. Pignotti thought that phlogiftic 
vapours precipitated water from the air, fo that thefe fluids, 
lighter than air, when accumulated in any quantity, would 
occafion the mercury to fink, and foretel rain ; but the principle 
of this theory has alfo been found to be eroundlefs. The real 
caufes of the variation of the barometer, in our author’s opinion, 
are the variation of hear, the different winds, and the unequal 
denfity of the contiguous ftrata of the air. From thefe circum- 
ftances M. de Sauffure explains the changes in this inftrument, 
and particularly the reafon why the height of the mercury, 
near the equator, is fubject to very flight varieties. The prin- 
cipal caufe is the oppoling winds, which either heap up maffes 
of air over one f{pot, or by a different direction draw away too 
great a proportion of air, or act in other ways. Our author 
endeavours to fhow their connection with rain and dry weather, 
and, as ufual, finds that the barometer is not that infallible 
guide which it was once fuppofed. M. de Sauffure does not 
wholly deny the influence of moiiture, or of the chemical 
changes in the ftate of the air in the barometer, though he does 
not explain how they operate: we fhail more readily agree in 
his conclufion, that fome other caufe, hitherto undifcovered, 
has the principal fhare in the effect. 

The method of making obfervations on the hygrometer, in 
different firuations, is next defcribed; the influence which the 
direct rays of a very bright fun feems to have on it, is alfo mene 
tioned. ‘The time of the day when the air is moit dry, is faid 
to be between three and four in the afternoon; when it is moft 
moift, about an hour after fun rifing: the circumflances in 
which the author obferved the greateit drynefs and moifture of 
the air are chiefly local. 

The following chapter contains fome remarks on the ufe of 
the tables, which are neceffary in reducing all hydrometrical 
gbfervations to the fame degree of heat. We began this article 
with obferving, that the changes i in this inftrument only fhowed 
the excefs of the attractive power of the hair, for water over 
that of the air; and this attractive power of the air is increafed 
by heat. Thefe tables are therefore neceflary to afcertain the 
real humidity, as diftinguifhed from the humidity. which the 
index points out. Thefe diftinctions are employed in explain- 
ing our author’s obfervations on the Alps, where the hygro- 
meter conitantly pointed out great humidity ; but when the de- 
gree was corrected by the thermometer, the meitture on the 
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mountains was often lefs than that in the valleys. In many 
obfervations the hygrometer pointed out extreme humidity. 
The tables did not andecd correct with precifion, when compared 
with other circumflances, and perhaps fome farther correction 
will ftill be requitite Ite ; but tor thefe differences we mutt refer to 
the work. Itis indeed true, that the ‘vapours diffolved in the 
air, are greater in the plains than on the tops of mountains ; 
but the “hye grometer is more fenfibly affected on the mountains, 
becaufe the cold precipitates the vapours, and renders them 
capable of being attracted by the hair. 

The prognofiics of the weather, from the appearance of the 
air, are flightly mentioned. The bluifh vapour, or rather that 
vapour which gives to objects a glowing blue colour, is un- 
doubtedly not watery. The true watery vapour, as we have 
often obferved in this country, gives a diftinctnefs to diftant 
objects, and fhows their outlines with great precifion. Thefe 
vapours feem to counteract each other, but the nature of the 
former is not yet explained: we have feen it, even in the midft 
of hard rains, and it has always portended their ceffation in a 
fhort time. The halo round the moon, M. de Sauffure thinks, 
is owing to the dew afluming the form of drops, and foretells 
rain. We agree in the former opinion, particularly from hav- 
ing obferved its fimilarity to the lunar rainbow; but, in this 
country, it is more commonly foilowed by wind: perhaps in 
eight inftances out of ten it is followed by a brifk gale within 
thirty-fix hours. One of the prognoftics of rain 1s a cloud 
pafling over the fun, whofe edges, or thinner parts, appear COe 
loured from the refraction of the fun’s rays: another, which 
our author does not mention, is a fmall dark cloud, rifing i in 
the S.S.W. about fun fetting, when the glowing rednefs is 
either abfent or very inconfiderable. 

The work concludes with fome remarks, on what is ftill 
wanting, to render the fcience of meteorology more perfect. 
The tables, employed to correct the obfervetions, may un- 
doubtedly be amended, and the nature of particular vapours is 
yet far from being underftood. ‘This fcience is now ftudied 
with creat eagernels, and we hope foon to be able to add fome 
farther obfervations on a fubject of fo much importance. 
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Caricature Anticipations and Enlargements; occafioned by a late 
pious Proclamation, (Sc. Se. Svo. 15s. Kearfley. 

HE author will never fucceed in the humorous line: when it 

is intended that we fhould laugh, we are ready to fleep. 

The parody of the proclamation, applied to political depravity, 

is a weak attempt to excite mirth or indignation. The antici- 


pated fpeeches of lord North and Mr. Pitt, on the revival o : 
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the motion for the repeal of the teft-act, thow that he is not 
unacquainted with his fubje&, which he might have examined 
rnore advantageoufly in a ferious work :. at prefent the fpeeches 
are truly caricatured, but we fee not the ridicule, till it is 
pointed out in a grave note. We may perhaps be occafionally 
dull; but the author muft be truly unfortunate, if he generally 
wants the affiftance of an Index. 


Remonftrance of the French Parliament to the King, on the pernicious 
Tendency of the Stamp-Daty, Sc. Se. 8vo. 15. Robinfons. 
This Remonftrance is expreffed in terms of loyalty and refpec&t 

for the French king; but indicates, at the fame time, fuch 
{pirit, decifion, and firmnefs, as have not, for ages, been ex- 
hibited by any parliament of that country. Under the ruins 
of the ancient conftitution, there feems yet to remain a fpark 
of liberty, which, fanned by the example of other nations, 
may hereafter burft out into a flame, that will deltroy the fue 
perftruCtures of defpotifin. 


, 0:8 FT &'¥. 


Sketches of Day. 4toe 35. Debrett. 


As well as we recollect, in the opening of Fielding’s Tom 
Thumb, one of the heroes of the drama exprefies himfelf in 
the following manner ; 

, ‘ This is a Day indeed! 


A Day we never {aw before !’ 


And fach as the prefext, we heartly with never to view or review 
again. It is indeed of fo peculiar a complexion, that our eyes 
are either darkened or dazzled at every effort we make towards 
obtaining a diftin& profpect of its defign and tendency. If the 
reader (we will put his ingenuity but to one trial) can reduce 
the fubiequent pafflage to common fenfe, we congratulate him 
on his penetration. We fairly confefs it {urpaffes our abilities. 


‘Ambition dreams of office and of ftate, 
Bat e’en in fleep finds trouble at the gate ; 
And fore’rer demons {well with vaunting pride, 
While majefty itill takes a larger ttride.’— 

* Avaro dreams how belt he may enthral 
Young heirs ; he fuch fifth devours, bones and all ; 
Into his rav’ning maw each {cale is told, 


With filver gleaming, and bedropp’d with gold.’ 


This poem was furely compofed in a fimilar kind of days 
dream, when, to adopt the author’s words, 
‘ Fantaftic fancy, drefs’d in ftrange device, 
Works on the brain delufive; in a trice 
Calls Mem’ry to her aid ; Reafon expeil’d, 
Joins ftrange confufion nature ne’er beheld.’ 
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The Highlanders, a Poem. By the Rev. L. Booker. Ato. 25, 64: 
Rivingtons. 

This performance contains an eulogium on a brave, virtuous, 
and diftrefled people. Its poetical merit is not of the fuperior 
kind, but it is written in a fenfible manner, and bears evident 
marks of a humane and liberal mind. 


Six Narrative Poems. By Eliza Knipe. to. 35. 6d. Dilly. 


The tales are generally related in an eafy and familiar ftyle, 
but are feldom marked with any great vigour of fancy, or energy 
of exprefliion. We muft, however, except the African poem, 
entitled Otomboka and Omaza. It is not, indeed, always 
equal, but a favage and appropriated wildnefs of fcenery, a 
boldnefs of conception, and force of diction, frequently entitle 
it to our warm applaufe. Otomboka, like a Scandinavian bard, 
animates his heroes in the midft of the combat, and concludes 
his war-/ong in the following bold and characteriftic manner. 

‘ That dart flew well; it pierced a chieftain’s breaft : 
The genius of the war, from yonder cloud, 

Stretch’d his red arm, and wing’d its rapid flight. 

The fkkies are darken’d; hark! the thunder rolls; 
Fierce lightnings flafhh, the angry tempeft {preads, 

Our fathers fail upon its mighty wings, 

And urge their fons to fight! their armed hands 

Wield heav’n’s blue fpears, and combat in our caufe !=— 

Lift high the axe; your enemies fhall fall, 

And pleafe their fpirits with a feaft of blood!’ 

- The fair author ftyles herfelf an ‘ unlettered Mufe, whe 
trembles at the feverity of criticifm, and dares not hope much 
even from candour.’ Her apprehenfions, we truft, are en- 
tirely groundlefs. Though /evere critici/m would undoubtedly 
condemn fome paffages, candour will not only excufe, but ap- 
prove, the greater part of thefe poems. 


Poems confifting chiefly of Original Pieces. By the Rev. Je White- 
houfe. vo. 35. 6d. in Boards. Robinfons. 


This performance confifts of elegies, odes, fonnets, and in= 
{criptions. Many paffages are evidently dictated by genius, 
but they are often confufed, and not properly managed. 


‘ Meek twilight from her weftern chambers comes 
With pilgrim feet, and beckons from the hills 

Her shadowy train ; bright through the mould’ring arch 
Of yon old caitle gleams the rifing moon : 

Now fleeps the ftorm, that late with giant-arm 
Shook the old battlements, and toppl’d down 
Huge columns from their bafe: wide o’er the f{cene 
Pale Defolation flalks with horrid ftrides 

From hill to hill: on yon rude monument 

Sits red-ey’d Horfor, brooding o’er the watte, 

Or mounts upon the whirlwind’s rapid wing, 


Mix’d with the blaft, and roll’d into the ftorm.’ 
6 The 
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The firt lines are pleafingly defcriptive ; but the concluding 
ones, though really good, are not appropriated to the preceding 
imagery. Defolation might, with propriety, have been intros 
duced as frowning on the wreck, or meditating on the ruins 
around her; but fhe fhould not hsve appeared in an aclive de- 
partment after the ftorm was paft; nor Horror, for the fame 
reafon, have been reprefented as * mounting the whirlwind.’— 

Icis contradictory to the calmnefs of the former fcene. This 
elegy is faid to have been written near the ruins of a nunnery, 
ymproperly ftyled a caitle. 


‘ Here (lays the author) Melancholy walks her nightly 
round, 

With haggard looks and wan ; pale is her cheek 

As nightly mifts that clothe the darkfome fide’ 

Of .fome hoar hill; gath’ring her trefles long 

From off the winds, fhe roves with meafur’d ‘itep 

Along the grafs-grown pavement, glancing oft 

An eye on heav’n, and heaving oft a figh :’ 


This defcription is likewife in general good ;_ but the ‘ glane- 
ing of an eye to heaven,’ is by no means proper. ‘ The leaden 
eye that loves the ground,’ is the characteriftic of Melancholv. 
A want of judgment, likewife, appears in the following lively 
Anacreontic meafure being adopted to exprefs the Ifraelites? la- 
mentation in their Babylonifh captivity. 


¢ On the banks where Euphrates rolls rapid away, 
The beautiful azure of whofe cryftal flood 

Paints the meads, paints the borders of Babylon gay, 
Judzea’s fad exiles difconfolate ttood.’ 

Several defects might be pointed ont, but they are in general 
fo intermixed with paflages of merit, that it would be unfair 
to feparate them. We fhall, therefore, content ourfelves with 
informing the reader, that he will at leait meet with as much 
to praife as to condemn, in thefe poems. 


a a ee ee ee 


The Happy Art of Teazing, a Novel. 12mo. 35. 6d. Jamefon. 


This novel has at leaft teazed the Reviewers, and difconcerted 
the whole corps. It isa political fatire, fays our politician: 
there are fome fhrewd hints in it, which feem to allude to the 
by difcovery of the phofphoric zther, adds the chemifl—it was 
certainly written by a madman, or by count Caglioltro, replies 
another. There was but one point in which we agreed; that 
it was unintelligible nonfenfe, too dull to excite refentment at 
the licentioufnefs of the author, and too abfurd, as well as too 
infipid, to be injurious. 

The Romance of Real Life. By Charlotte Smith, 3 Vols. 12me. 
gse Cadell, 

Thefe little hiftories are taken from a French work, entitled 
“ Caufes celébres & intereffants,’ po from many of the am- 
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biguities, and many of the redundancies, which occur in the 
original. _Few romances furnifh any thing more incredible 
than fome of thefe hiftories ; but, as they are real tranfaftions, 
whether we truft implicitly to the flories, as they are told, or 
fuppofe them to have originated froin the artifices and impoftures 
of villains, they become extremely interefting, and confirm the 
opinion, that nothing is fo improbable, if it be within the 
bounds of poffibility, “but what may fometimes occur. Thefe 
eaufes will alfo contribvte to reconcile us to our own judicial 
‘proceedings, however attended with delay or expence ; and we 
hope they will not be unprofitable to their ingenious tranflator, 
who has fele&ed them with propriety, and told the feveral 
ftories with great clearnefs and judgment. 


The Adventures of M. Provence, the Hero of the Englifhman’s Forts 
night in Paris, intluding the Hijory of bis Companions. 2 Vols. 
t2mo. 6s. Kearfley. 


Thefe volumes probably owe their origin to France; for an 
Englifhman could never be guilty of fo many folecifms in lan- 
guage. We foon found out alfo the whole ltock of the tranflator. 
‘The man. who can tranilate Je petit collet of an abbe, che litile 
collar, becaufe it occurs firft in the diétionary, deferves one tor 
his pains. . Provence is a rogue transformed to an honeft man ; 
but his debaucheries are not diftinguifhed by their elegance, 
feldom by decorum; and his honelty is put on with little grace, 
and worn to little advantage. In fhort, we have feldom teen a 
work lefs attraéting even to the libertine, and more difguiting 
to every ferious or attentive reader. ‘The Adventures might 
have remained in thcir native garb, without exciting in us the 
fmalleit with.to have procured them in the English language. 


D KR A‘'M AT FC. 

Englijh Readings; a Comic Piece, in One Ad. 8vo. 15. Dilly. 

This is a very pleafane little after-piece. ‘There are fketches 
of originality in the characters, and true humour in the 
dialogue. ‘The good things are not, however, always fitted to 
the character of the {pea ker ; for when the ey occurred, the author 
feemed unwilling to Jofe, and. retained them even at the exe 

ence of a [little impropriety. Nir. Co'man’s conduct is fpoken 
of as liberal and candid. We patronized the piece, though 
fent to him without a name; but, by the numerous cimiffions, 
he has deprived iz, if we may judge by the inverted commas, 
of much of its fpi int. In fhore, he feems to have acted hke an 

‘eaftern defpot, who prefe rves the Culpric’s life, tiat he may be 
ufeful, after proper qualifications, in the feraglio. 


La Bonne Mere. Contenant de petites Pieces Dramatiques, ce 
2Hi0Q 35 Se ©.7. Law. 


This is one of the many books lately publithed for the ime 
provement of young minds, and it juitly merits approbation, 
“ods 
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It confifts of little dramatic pieces, each of which is preceded 
by a definition of the leading title of the play, elucidated in a 
converfation between the good mother and her two daughters. 
This is followed by the moral of the play, which is likewife 
conveyed in a fenfible manner ; and afterwards by hittorical 
fketches and anecdotes, fuitabie to the preceding drama. The 
whole is an agreeable mifcellany, and will prove particularly 
ufeful to thofe who are ftudying the French language. We 
muft however add, that it is incorrectly printed. 


ME DI CA LL. 


Select Cafes in the different Species of Infanity. By William Perfe&, 
M.D. 8vo. 65. in Boards. Murray. 

If Dr. Perfect’s practice was not of a kind fuperior to his 
language, the book before us would be of no ufe. Happily 
there is fome regularity and confiftency in the former; though 
the latter is often incorre&t, and fometimes unintelligible. Our 
encomiums on the medical part of the work fhould not, in 
juftice, be very great. The art of book-making is not often 
more confpicuous than in this publication ; and perhaps, that 
Dr. Perfect practifes at Weit-Malling, in Kent, was the chief 
objec of this collection, as we hinted that it was of his former 
Addrefs *. 


Concife Obfervations on the Nature of our common Food, fo far as 
it tends to promote or injure Health, 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


There are in this little pamphlet many judicious remarks, 
but they are delivered in a ftyle fo little difcriminated, that 
their utility is greatly diminifhed. Rum, with milk, for 
inftance, is faid to be unwholefome, though probably with- 
out fuficient reafon; but our author adds, that ‘ rich milk 
alone is often too heavy for weak ftomachs, and is more per- 
nicious, by adding an inflammatory fpirit to it,’ Are rich and 
inflammatory convertible terms? May they not correct each 
other by a proper mixture? : 

Obfervations on the Nature of our Drinks are added, in the 
fame vague manner; and the whole is abridged, often with 
little care, from Dr. Cullen’s Lectures on the Materia Medica. 


DIVINIT Y. 


Fear God, honour the King. A Sermon preached at Wanftead in 
Effex, in Confequence of bis Majefty’s late Royal Proclamation. 
By Samuel Glafe, D.D.F.LR.S. Sve. 1s. Robinfons. 
This is a clear, practical, and ufeful difcourfe: in the moft 

perfpicuous language, it is defigned to warn our author’s au- 

dience from the crimes forbidden in the king’s late proclama- 
tion; and, with the foundeft arguments, to preferve them in 
the way of truth and fobernefs. 
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* See vol. lvi p. 475. 
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A Sermon preached at the Vifitation of the Rev. Thomas Knowles, 
D. D. Oficial of the Archdeaconry of Sudbury, holden at Lavens 


ham, on Thurfday, Sept. 28, 1786. By Samuel Darby, M.A. 
4to. 1s. ‘T. Payne and Son. 


Mr. Darby has adapted the fubjeét of his difcourfe, with great 
prope: to his audience ; and by the condué& of his Sermon 
as rendered it very interefting. The text is taken from Mark 
ix. 49, 50. ‘ For every one thall be falted with fire, and ever 
facrifice thall be falted with falt. Salt is good : but, if the falt 
have loft his faltnefs, wherewith will you feafon it? Have falt 
in yourfelves, and have peace one with another.’—As thefe 
words were directed to the publithers of the Gofpel, our author 
confiders it as a leffon to their fucceffors, and draws from it fome 
very ufeful rules. The forty-ninth verfe is obfcure: there is 
fome reafon for confidering it, with Lud. de Dieu, as antithe- 
tical, and alluding to the different methods of falting, or, in 
ether words, of preferving. Yet, if we confider the context, 
which defcribes the vengeance of the Lord againfi finners, we 
are not to fuppofe that every one fhall fuffer. ‘To confine the 
word was to impenitent finners, as fome commentators have 
done, or even to tranflate it ‘ every one,’ asin our tranflation, 
is {carcely admiflible ; and the whole paffage is fo doubtful, that 
we are willing to allow of the emendation of our author; for, 
though .fomewhat violent, it is very ingenious, and the more 
probable, as, in the fenfe, it coincides with that verte aw Levi- 
ticus, from which the latter part of the verfe in queftio evils 
dently drawn.—Our author muft fpeak in his own wo:d:. 
¢ May it be permitted, in this uncertainty, to “Re: , With 
diffidence, a conjeétural variation from the preient reading, and 
to fuppofe, for a moment at leaft, that the words now read was 
yxy Det arrcbnceras, might originally have been was yag wuessos 
aniobnuceras ; the word wuervoc, OF, contractedly, muveves, ls uled 
by Homer, to fignify the wheaten cake prefented to the guetfts 
at a public entertainment, and continued in ufe certainly below 
the times of our Saviour. The meat-offering ordained by 
Mofes was alfo, as we are informed in Leviticus, a wheaten 
cake made of fine flour mingled with oil], and baken in an 
oven, orin a panon the coals. Let us now place the quotation, 
thus read, by the fide of the original. ‘Ihe words of our Lord 
will then be, For every wheaten cake (or meat-offering,, fhall 
be falted ; and every facritice fhall be falted with falt. The 
words in Leviticus are, And every oblation of thy meat-offering 
Shalt thou feafon with falt; neither fhalt thou iuffer the falt of 
the covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy meat-oitering : 
with all thine offerings thou fhalt offer falt. We have here a 
unity in the fenfe, and a fufficient conformity in the expreffion 5 
and it may be obferved in favour of this {mall variation, that, 
if admiflible, it removes every difficulty by which the text at 
prefent is embarraffed ; the quotation is rendered full and per- 
fect, and is introduced juit where we expected it; the unity 
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and integrity of the metaphor is preferved ; and the connection 
between the preceding and fubfequent parts of the difcourfe 
becomes at once intelligible and eafy.’ | 

On the whole we muft add that we have feldom read a more 
elegant and judicious difcourfe. 


Clerical Mifcondudt reprobated. A Sermon preached at the Arche 
deacon’s Vifttation, at Danbury, in Effex, June 11th, 17876 
By the Rev. William Luke Phillips. 4to. 18s. Goldfmith. 

* Ye are clean,’ fays the preacher, ‘ dut zot all.’ We are 
forry for it; though we think he fhould not have made his 
brethrens’ faults fo public. The animadverfions appear to us 
to be general, and to be dictated by an honeft indignation 
againft general errors; but, from the attacks made on the Ser- 
mon, it is probable that fome one has put on the cap; and per- 
haps our author’s zeal and good intentions may be more com- 
mendabie than his prudence. 


CONTROVERSIAL 
Letters to the Fews. Part ll. By Fofeph Pricfiley, LL.D. F.RS. 


8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 


This is a pretty clofe, and, in many refpects, a proper an- 
fwer to Mr. Levi’s obfervations. But we can extract nothin 
from it which is new. Dr. Prieftley continues to allure the 
Jews to his communion, by fhowing them that he has removed 
the greateft ftumbling-bloclrs from their paths; and his proofs 
are generally taken from different parts of his own works, to 
which he liberally refers. There is much candid difpaffionate 
argument on the evidences of Chriftianity, in this little pam- 
phlet, which we not only recommend to the careful confideration 
of the Jews, but of the fafhionable unbelievers of the prefent era. 


A Friendly Addrefs to the Fews. By F. Bicheno. 8v0. 15. 6d. 
Buckland. 


Mr. Bicheno addreffes the Jews with equal earneftnefs, but 
on a different ground from that which Dr. Prieftley affumed. 
He exhorts them, with great candour, to compare the prophe- 
cies with the circumftances of the life and the miracles of 
ge ; and affures them that the frft are fo completely fulfilled 

y the laft, that, in an unprejudiced mind, after a fair enquiry, 
little doubt can remain. ‘This part of his addrefs is laboured 
with great care; and the author only fails, in infilting too pofi- 
tively on fome difputed prophecies. With refpect to morality, 
the Chriftian religion, in our author’s opinion, is not inferior 
to the Jewifh; nor are the miracles recorded of Chrift lefs cre- 
“~~ the relations of Mofes. 

e anfwer to Mr, Levi is fhort, but pointed. The part of 
it which is executed with moft fuccefs is where he combats Mr. 
Levi’s opinion, that the prefent ftate of the Jews is only a con- 
tinuation of the Babylonifh captivity. Mr. Bicheno believes 
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the divinity of Chrift, yet he urges the Jews to affume the 
tenets of no feét, but to examine and compare the Scriptures, 


‘to draw their fy tem from this fource alone. 


A Letter tothe Fes. wzmo. Ed. Walter. 

The clear, candid, and judicious Letter before us deferves 
great commendation. The benevolent author addreffes himfelf 
to the Jews, earneftly defiriig them to examine and coanpenk 
the Scriptures. He turns their attention to their anceltors, the 
favoured people. of God, and afks what caufe can be affigned 
for their extiaordinary difperfio: ny and their more extraordinary 
prefervation, with fo little change, if they had not been the 
gpbject. of the difpleafure of Providence, or intended as the 
agents of fome future revolution? He refers to D;. Prieftley’s 
Letters, but deiires them not to reit too confidently on what he 
has coniidered as the chief tenets of Chriltianity. The mira- 
-gulous conception is, in our author’s opinion, too clearly taught 
to be denied, and too often repeated, at leat in effect, to be 
eluded. This variation, he properly obferves, fhould not make 
them reject the-Gofpel. 

§ Should this al I fay, occur to your minds! Paufea 
moment! I befeech you, as you regard your eternal interefts, 
and confider what a palpable impolition you would put upon 
yourfelves by fo fallacious and unwarrantable a conclufion. Is 
the foundation of general truth at all fhaken or difturbed, 
becaufe fallible men differ in their opinion even on the moft 
effential points, or becaufe they are blinded by prejudice, or 
influenced by perverfenefs ? Surely not. ‘rath remains un- 
corrupt and ftedfaft, unchangeably fixed, amidft all the fuccefs 
or mifcairiage of human inveftigation. We may difpute for it} 
we cannot change it, either ‘In revealed’ or natural concerns— 
leat of all will the dilagreements of Chriflians, in particular 
principles and dorines, | excufe you in neglecting to examine 
the evidences of Chriftianity ; to the-general truth and divine 
origin of which, ail Chriftians, moft unfeignedly fubfcribe. And 
I am perfuaded, that if truth is the object of your earneft de- 
fire, the attainment will prove eafy, fure, and permanent. For 
what I have remarked on the fubjects of divinity and atone- 
ment, I refer you to the perfpicuous janguage of that {cripture, 
known to Jew s as well as to Chriltians by the difcriminating 
title of the New Teftament; in which thefe dotrines are ob- 

vioufly elucidated, and fo generally inculcated, that, to extract 
the numberlefs paflages applicable to my preferit purpofe, would 
be to prefent you with a great part of the whole.’ 

We have extracted this paflage as a fpecimen of our author’s 
manner, which is in general, mild, difpafhonate, and pers 
fuafive. 

Letter to the Rev. Dr. Prighley. By the Rev. Alex, Geddes, LL.D. 
8vo. se Johnion. 

Dr. Geddes’ Letter contains a calm rational expoftulation on 


the fubject of the early opinions of Chriftians relating to the 
dis 
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divinity of our Saviour. The author declines the general ar- 
gument, and fixes on one which he thinks is conclufive, viz. 
the decifion of the firft general council of Nice. Their tefti- 
mony was, he thinks, decilive, if we only allow that they 
were men of common ienfe, to underftand their own religion, 
and common integrity to declare their opinions. ‘The decifion 
of this council could not, he obferves, have been carelefs, be- 
caufe they made feveral exceptions to the Arian do€trine: it 
could not have been the dictate of ignerance, becaufe Paul of 
Sarmofata had been already depofed for denying the divinity of 
our Saviour. Not only tne opinions of this complete repre- 
fentation of the Chriftian church, but the difputes between the 
Homoufians and the unidiehans: where the. manner only, 
and not the fact was contefted, futhciently fhow what were the 
opinions of the early Chriitians on this fubjett. We thall felect 
a part of o¢r author’s reafoning. 


¢ Indeed, the more I confider this teftimony, with its con- 
comitant circumfances, the more forcible I feel the conviction 
that thence arifes. The individuals, who rendered it, were 
not men of one particular province or nation, {peaking the fame 
Janguage, and accuitomed to nearly the fame modes of think- 
ing, but were brought together from various and far diftant 
regions ; between which there was little or no communication 
or connection, befide the general link of Chriltianity. To thefe 
the Gofpel had been firft preached at different times, and by 
different perfons ; whether apoliles or apotene: men, it is of 
little moment: to them they were in place of apoftles, and 
from them they received their creed, Was the divinity of Jefus 
a part of that creed, or was it not? 

‘ If it was a part of their firit creed, and if, from the very 
beginning, they were taught to believe that the author of the 
religion which they embraced was a divine perfonage, then 
they muft, according to your hypothefis, have been, from the 
very beginning r, taught to believe a falfliood; and, inftead of 
embracing Chriftianit y In its genuine purity, embraced it with 
a capital corruption. The Saviour had commanded his dif- 
ciples ‘* to teach ail nations’? his Gofpel, and promifed to fend 
them “ the fpirit of truth,” for the purpofe of enabiing them 
to teach it uncontaminated. But where was the utility of fuch 
a precept, the force of fuch a promife, the accomplifhment of 
fo momentous a commifhon, if the Gofpel, in its progrefs and 
propagation over the world, was to carry slang with it fo mor- 

tal a contagion, as you take to be the do&trine of the divinity ? 
If the faluiary waters of life were thus to flow infected from 
their fource, why was it at all opened? If the confequence of 
preaching the Gofpel to all nations, was to make all nations, 
virtually at leait, idolators, better, it fhould feem, it were, 
that it had not been preached,’ 


If it was not a part, he afks at what period, and by what 
fa{cination, it was introduced ? How a dotirine, which would 
opea the door of Chriftianity more widely, was not then dit- 
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covered and promulgated? The length to which this argument 
is drawn, alone prevents us frem tran{cribing it. 

As to the argument, we fufpect many objections may be 
brought againft it. In the fourth century the teftimonies could 
not be very decifive: neither the members of that council, nor 
their matters, could have received immediate infru@tion from 
the apoitles. Befides, fome other parts of the tranfa€tions of 
thofe times prevent us irom refting on their decifions very 
fecurely. But, though we may detraét a little from the force 
of the argument, Dr. Geddes’ Letier deferves much commen- 
dation for its calmnefs, its candour, and the judgment as 
well as the knowlege difplayed in it. We have not.read any 
piece relating to this coutroverfy which adds greater credit to 
its author. 


A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Prieftley. By One who is not LL.D. 
F.LRS. Ac. Imp. Petrop. R. Paris, Holm. Taurin. Aurel. 
Med. Paris. Harlem. Cantab. Americ. and Philad. Secius; but 
@ Country Parfone Svo. 6d. Dilly. 


This Letter is, in a great meafure, a commentary on the title- 
page of Dr. Prieftiey’s Letters to the dean of Canterbury, &c. 
The attempts at wit are not very fuccefsful; and we fufpect 
that they are in one inftance debafed by a little miftake. We 
believe the Cantab. Americ. Soc. means a fellow of the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge in America. 


Letters to Fofeph Priv :tey, LL.D. F.RS. By the Rev. M. Madan» 
Smal 8voe 358 Dodfley. 


This modern David attacks the theological Goliah with a 
fling and a ftone. His weapon ‘of offence is the Bible only, 
and its contents are hurled by that penetrating fpirit which 
attempted to perfuade us that polygamy was not only permitted 
but enjoined. He is now, however, on better grounds, and 
fights with greater fuccefs : numerous itones are thrown, though 
fome are ineffective, and draw but a flight found from the tink- 
ling fhield. 

His remarks relate to the Aleim, the fubjeét of Mr. Park- 
hurfi’s obfervations, and our author too is fond of treading on 
the holy ground of myftery. The various appearances of angels, 
or Jehovah, in a bodily form, are, he thinks, types of the future 
nearnation. He obviates the arguments of Dry. Prieftley, who 
had remarked, in oppofition to Mr. Parkharft, that the Hebrew 
was not the original language, by quoting the words of Mofes, 
that the commandments were infcribed on the tables of ftone 
by the finger of God. If, therefore, they were not in Hebrew, 
it remains to be explained in what language they were written. 

The chief fubRance of this little volume is employed in de- 
fending the character of Paul againit the attacks of Dr. Prieft- 
ley. Mr. Madan feems to be fond of contrafting the character 
of Paul, before his converfion, with that of our modern re- 
former, and fuppofes that if he fhould be converted in the fame 
manner, he might own himfelf, with equal juftice, a perfecutor 
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of Jefus. We fhall fele& a fpecimen of our author’s manner 
from this part of his work. 


¢ I now enter upon the defign I had in faying fo much of the 
apoftle Paul, both before and after his converfion. It was this 
—to fet before you by example, which is ftronger than precept, 
the real condition which you yourfelf are in; in hopes that, if 
what has been faid does not affect your head, as a wife fcholar, 
it may in fome meafure affect your confcience as a loft finner. 
You feem, by your writings, to have a zeal of God; fo had 
Saul, but it was not according to knowlege; no more is yours, 
the Bible being judge of you as it was of him. He, being 
ignorant of God’s righteoufnefs, went about to eftablifh his 
own righteoufnefs ; fodo you. He did not fubmit to the righ- 
teoufnefs of God, or to the righteoufnefs of faith, as it is 
called, Rom. ix. 30, or the righteoufnefs which is of God, 
which is through the faith of Chrift. Phil. iii. g. This is ex- 
aGily your cafe; your confidence is placed in fome perfonal 
obedience of your own. He was alive without the law; he 
faw not that it required a finlefs obedience in thought, word, 
and deed, on pain of death—that therefore he neither had, nor 
could avoid its curfe, by any obedience which he could pay it. 
This you fee nothing of, and therefore you are alive in your 
own conceit ; you want not a better obedience than your own, 
to conftitute you righteous before God. 

‘He verily thought with himfelf that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jefus. 

‘ You have actually done almoft as many things contrary to 
the name of Jefus, as you have written pages. 

‘ He was a blafphemer, though he knew it not; fo are you, 
as far one of the greateft this land has produced, as you ‘* go 
beyond what other Socinians have gone.” 

‘ He was a perfecutor. 

¢ You may perhaps think, that the profeflions which you make 
of tolerancy muft exempt you from this charge ; but if your 
attempts to promote a repeal of the teft-acts had fucceeded, and 
by degrees we had had a Socinian, or, if you chufe to cali it, 
an Unitarian parliament—-an Unitarian army and navy —how 
long fhould we have kept a Trinitarian Liturgy—a Trinitarian 
eftablifhment? or how long fhould we have been fuffered, with 
the apoftles and firft Chrittians, to worfhip, or, to exprefs it ia 
Scripture language, to call on the name of Jefus Chrift, both 
their Lord and ours ? The zeal which you thew in your writings 
to make profelytes to your opinions, gives us but {mall hope, 
of your tolerating, what you have undertaken to prove to be 
blafphemy and idolatry, if once it were ‘‘ in your power to be 
intolerant.” 


This is a little harfh ; but it is equalled by other paffages in 
thefe Letters. Mr. Madan has engaged pretty fully in defence 


of the apoftle, whom Dr. Prieftley has treated with undeferved 
contempt. 


Many 
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Many obfervations in this volume deferve Dr. Prieftley’s at- 
tention ; and we would direét it chiefly to what our auhor has 
obferved on the New Teftament, and particularly on the works 
of St. Paul. There is a Poltfcript relating to Dr. Prieftley’s 
conduc as a minifter, and there are Addenda, for Mir. Madan 
is unwilling to leave his convert on the fubjeét of Dr. Priettley’s 
obfervations on the offices of our Saviour. We do not always 
approve of the {pirit with which thefe ftritures are written ; 
but Mr. Madan has fhown himfelf an attentive reader of the 
Scriptures, and an acute difputant. ~ There is often, however, 
a want of liberality in the ftrictures, and fometimes a deficiency 
of decorum in the manner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remarks on the New Edition of Bellendenus; wsith fome Obferva- 
tions on the extrao dinary Preface. 8vo0. 15. Stalker. 


Many fcholars, who were acquainted with one or two of 
Bellenden’s diftinét treatifes, were ignorant of his collecting 
thofe which have been lately publifhed under the general title 
of * De Statu.’—The Advertifement was a cruft to the critics, 
and the opprobrium philologorum ; fo that thefe Remarks are 
neceflary, in the language of Bays, to ‘ infinuate the plot to 
the boxes” They are defigned alio to praife the Preface of the 
late editor; and are written in the language of determined 
panegyric, conducted perhaps with too much zeal, and too warm 
predilection. 


A Comparative View of the Ruffian Difoveries with thofe made by 
Captains Cook and Clerke; and a Sketch of what remains to be 
afcertained by future Navigators. By William Coxe, A.M. 
FLR.S. 4to. 15. 6d. Cadell. 


We received from Mr. Coxe the earlieft account, in our lar- 
guage, of the eaftern extremity of Afia, and the iflands between 
the two continents of Afia and America. That thefe defcriptions 
were erroneous, we are not furprifed : it is more furprifing that, 
in the circumitances in which the difzoveries were made, they 
fhould have been fo exaét. Mr. Coxe examines each coait, and 
points out the variety in the fituations, as they have been afcer- 
tained by captain Cook, and by the Rutlianss The errors are 
of different magnitudes: our author feems to aim at extenuat- 
ing them; but he has omitted to obferve that, together, they 
give the appearance of the coait, in the refpective maps, fo 
great a diverfity, that a ftranger to the countries would fcarcely 
fufpect that they were intended to reprefent the fame fpots. 

In our review of captain Cook’s voyage we gave it as our 
opinion, that Defhnef never doubled Tchukotfkoi Nofs. Mr. 
Coxe differs from us ; but his arguments, drawn from Defhnef’s 
defcription of the coatt, compared with Cook’s, are not of 
much importance, fince they confiit of circumftances fo general, 
as not to difcriminate any particular part of thofe northern 
fhores. We thall {elect the author’s account of the voyage, 
fome-time dince directed by the emprefs of Raffia. 
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* According to its firft objet, captain Billings is to proceed 
by Irkuth, Yatath, and Okotk to Kovimikoi Oitrog: having 
traced the courfe of the Kovyma, and fettled, by aftronomical 
ebfervations, the exact polition of its mouth, he will endeavour 
to delineate the coaits extending from that point to Cape North, 
the utmolt period of Cook’s navigation on the north-eaftern 
fhores of Siberia. For this purpofe he will embark in fuch 
veffels as are ufually employed for coafting voyages in the 
Frozen Ocean ; fix the longitude and latitude of the principal 
parts by aftronomical obfervations ; form exaét charts of the 
bays and inlets which he may have occafion to explore; and 
caufe views to be taken of the bearings, head-lands, and re- 
markable objects on the coaft. If he fhould be prevented by the 
ice, or any other obftacle, from getting round by fea to T’chu- 
kotfkoi-Nofs, he muft difembark, and endeavour to proceed 
by land or over the ice, furveying the coaft and diftri€t of the 
Tchutfki, and obtaining an accurate knowlege of their man- 
ners, population, and country. In both cafes, and in all in- 
ftances, he is enjoined to abftain from the leatt degree of vio- 
lence ; is directed to ufe every effort towards conciliating the 
affection of the natives ; to obtain information and affiftance by 
the gentleft treatment, and a proper diftribution cf prefents ; 
and to confirm them in their dependence and favourable opinion 
of the Ruffian government, to which they have recently fub- 
mitted. 

‘ While he continues in thefe parts, he will not neoleé an 
opportunity of exploring the iflands and coails of America, 
that may be fituated in the Frozen Ocean, or to the north of 
Beering’s Straits. ; 

‘ Having attempted to execute thefe defigns, he is to return 
to Okottk, where two fhips of a proper burden for a voyage of 
difcovery, will be prepared for his further embarkation. 

© He is then to {ail and follow the numerous chain of iflands 
which extend to the continent of America; determining their 
refpective longitudes and latitudes by a feries of aftronomical ob- 
fervations ; taking an exact chart of their pofitions, and parti- 
cularly noticing thofe roads and harbours which appear to be 
moft fecure. He is alfo to extend his refearches towards fuch 
parts of the American coaft, which bad weather and other im- 
pediments prevented preceding navigators from furveying. And 
in cafe his former attempts to determine the coaft of the 
Tchuthi from the mouth of the Kovyma to Cape North, and 
to gain an accurate information of the country, should be in- 
effectual ; he is again ordered to fail towards Tchukotkoi-Nofls, 
and endeavour to penetrate by fea from Beering’s Straits to the 
mouth of the Kovyma, and to make thofe obdfervations, and 
obtain that intelligence of thofe regions, which he could nog 
procure on the former occafion.’ 

Captain Billings failed about the end of the year 1785; he 
arrived at Irkutik, in March; and at Okotfk, in July of the 
following year. Since that time he has not been heard of. His 
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voyage was to laft fix years; and we fhall take the earlieft op- 
portunities of giving, from time to time, fuch intelligence of 
his fuccefs as we fhall receive. 


The Analyfis of two Chronological Tables, fubmitted to the Candour 
of the Public. The One being a Table to affociate, fcripturally, 
the different Chronologies of all Ages an/ Nations: the other, to 

Settle the Pafchal Feaft, from the Beginning, to the End of known 

Time. By the Rev. George Burton, M. A. 4te. 25. 6ds 

Robinfons. 

We have read this Analyfis with much attention, and the 
tables will neceffarily be more complete than any preceding 
Ones; for chronclogers have only counted times pait, while our 
author extends his computation to the exd of Time. He is 
guided by Daniel, Efdras, Ezekiel, and the Revelations of 
Saint John. Their decifions coincide, he thinks with the great 
lunar period of 7980 years. Now as 4004-4 1787 = 5791; and 
5791—7980 leave a period of 2189 years for the continuance 
of this world, we think there is time enough to examine our 
author’s data, which are fomewhat doubtful, aud fhall of courfe 
defer it to the laft Number of our two hundredth volume. 


A Letter to the Right Rev. Lord Bifbop of London, by the Rev. 
Alex. Geddes, LL. D. 4toe 5s. Faulder. 

In this Supplement to the Profpectus, Dr. Geddes fates very 
properly the doubts and difficulties which have arifen in the 
progrefs of the tranflation, As thefe queftions are addreffed to 
the bifhop of London, and, as Dr. Geddes looks up to him for 
the folution of the difficulties, we have little doubt of their be- 
ing anfwered properly, and of courfe an additional value will 
be conferred on the new tranflation. This letter has given us 
great fatisfaction : it fhews, that the tranflator’s tafte is equal 
to his knowlege; and that the correctnefs of his ityle, proba- 
bly, will be as confpicuous as the fidelity of his tranflation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE have received Mr. Tickel’s pamphlet ; but the fubjeét re- 
quires much examination, and very mature deliberation, We have 
-confidered it with particular attention, and fhall foon, we hope, 
publish our opinions on it. 





OUR correfpondent ‘ Hypercriticus,’ who profeffes to know no 
more of Mr, Cunningham’s Hiltory than has appeared in the Review, 
has fent us a lift of criticifms on the paflages of the original, which we 
have quoted, in addition to thofe in our late Number. We believe 
many of his obfervations are well-founded; and agree with him in 
Opinion, that the tranflation is as elegant as the original deferves. 
As to its fidelity, * thofe who rum and read,’ he thinks, can be only 
fatisfied with it. 





WE regret, as much as our ‘ Friend,’ that we have not yet overs 
taken all our omiffions. As to Dr. Denman’s pamphlets, the omiflion 
mutt not be added to our faults. We purpofed to confider the tracis 
on Preternatural and Difficult Labours together; but the Firft Part 
ef the latter work has only yet reached us. 

















